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WHEN THE FODDER’S IN THE SHOCK 





WHAT TOLL WILL THE WINTER RAINS TAKE? 


UCH land is now free from crops, or will be free unusually 

early this year. In most sections, cotton-picking will be 

finished early. The peanuts have been gathered. The hay 
is in. Corn is in the shock, or can be harvested early. Why not 
take advantage of this unusual opportunity to do some fall ter- 
racing before the winter rains begin to take their annual toll? 


Now, while much land is free, seize your opportunity: (1) to 
build terraces on every field needing them, (2) to build up the 
weak spots in terraces already serving well, (3) to convert the 
narrow terraces into big, broad-based terraces over which you 


can cultivate, (4) to perfect the bench terraces on the steep land, 
(5) to check further washing of the needless gullies by piling in 
brush or stones, or otherwise stopping them in any practicable 
way. 

Stop paying heavy toll to the winter rains. Keep your best land, 
the surface soil, at home where it belongs. Don’t sacrifice next 
year’s yields for the want of adequate terraces. Look up last year’s 
“Terracing Special,” issue of December 4. Get Farmers’ Bulletin 


997 of the United States Department of Agriculture. And while | 


the season is unusually early do your terracing work unsually early. 


$1 a Year; 3 Years, $2. 
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Get Two Crops From Land 
That Now Yields Only One 


Sow grain right between your corn and cotton 


You can plant three rows at a time. One man can sow six to eight acres a day. Cot- 
athered and the stalks cut without damage tothe grain. Fer- 
with the seed. The Cole plants the seed in little furrows. 
The plants are protected from winter’s rain and cold. No danger of their 
“‘snewing up.’’ Every plant is ina basin where it receives ample moisture, 
You are far surer of a stand than if you sow broadcast, or with a Western 
Drill, No imitators can do the work the *‘Cole Way.’’ 
catalog that also tells about crop rotation and soil building. 


THE COLE MFG. CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











rowsand you willhavea valu- 
able grain crop in the spring. 
No need to make several trips 


to plow and harrow the land, or 

wait ‘til crops gp fathered. Your fields are 
well cultiva’ nd packed in summer, 
They make an ideal seed bed for grain. 

Just plant grain between the rows with 
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DINNER SET 


Rose berder pattern, 
with yeur initial orlodge 
emblem. iven to you 
for telling your friends 
about KIBLER’S 

ALL ’ROUND OIL 
The perfect furniture 
polish and light lubricate 
ing oil, Truly named the 
oil of a thousand uses. 
We also give Roger's 
silverware, lace cur: 
tains, rugs, bed spreads, 
and many ether useful 
premiums. . 
Write quick for catalo 
and complete plan. 


Kibler Co., Dept: A-1 
Indianapolis, Ind. 



































13 H-P ENGINE IS 
Now only 52 
Other sizes 2 to 22 H-P at 
proportionally low priccs. 

90 Days Trial--10 Yr. Guarantee 
Good engines at ovary cause made i 


“Gi 1 
ta tiona: 

ig, Kerosene, 
Most sizes toc’ from. 
@NGINE 
BOOK -- 
 Getour low prices before 
OiT decide on any engine. 

TTAWA MFG. . 
1093A King Street 
OTTAWA, - KANSAS 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NAVY WORK SUIT 
Only $4 -99 eit: 


THE BIGGEST BARGAIN 

IN WORK CLOTHES 
Genuine’ U. S. Navy heavy weight 
Blue Denim Overalls, brand new, 
triple sewed, 5 pockets, suspender 
style. Jacket, same material, re- 
issued, but perfect in every way. 
Sizes 32-44, Will outlast any suit 
and cost Jess than half. Only one 
to a. customer. Supply _ limited 
Order from this'ad. Just pin dollar 
bill to your order at our risk, and 
we'll send Overalls and Jacket post- 
paid. Money cheerfully refunded if 
not satisfied. Bargain Catalog in- 
cluded free. 

HOFFMAN-WEIL CO., 
30 E. 23rd St., New 


TTE E 
Oakland Ave., 
2354 Empire Bldg., - 
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Here is the greatest money saving sale , 
you ever heard of. Prices cut to the bone on Fences, 
Gates, Steel Posts, Roofing and Paint, 


GET BROWN’S FACTORY PRICES 

Don’t spend a cent until you get my prices. 
You'll be surprised when you compare with 
others. Remember I pay freight and sell only 


direct from my factories to you. 


96-PAGE BOOK 
FREE 


OF BIG. BARGAINS 
Every page is like finding money. 


eatest bargain book ever printed. 
. Buy now 

‘auring this sale. Prices dropped to the bottom. 

et your name on a postal and mail NOW. Jim Brown, l’res. 


Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dent. 387 Cleveland, Ohio 













White Granite Buhrs, 
12to30in. Complete 
: with fansand 


MILL 
greens. $69.75 


mealand flour. Lowest fac- 
™ tory prices. 30 days trial. Life- 
time guarantee. Catalogue free 
— THE D. T. BOHON CO., Inc. 

318 Main Street Marr =, Ky. 



















FEATHER BED OUTFIT 


Now Only 
$12.50 


Send us $12.50 and 
nearest express of- 
fice and we will ship 
you this wonderful 
outfit consisting of 
One 40-pound New FEATHER BED, One Pai 
6-lb. New FEATHER PILLOWS, and One Pair full 
size BED BLANKETS or BED SPREAD. All new 
clean, sanitary feathers; best 8-ounce A. C. A. fea- 
ther-proof ticking. Positively biggest bargain offered 
by any one. About half store price. Sold on our 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Mail Money Or- 

























der today. Our Bargain Catalog mailed FREE. 
SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW COMPANY 
Dept. 20 Greensboro, N. C. 
Prevent 
Blackleg 
by using 
° 
Blackleg Filtrate 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


Scientifically Prepared and Tested 


Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for free booklet on blackleg, No. 352. 


Animal Industry Department of 


Parke, Davis & Company 








DETROIT, MICH. 








EASIEST RUNNING Res 


L 
Kelly Duplex Mills require 25% less ADE 






power, do as much, or more, work asany 
other mill of equal size. Grind ear 
corn, shelled co>n, oats, wheat, kaffir 
corn, cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats or any kind of grain. For 
speed and complete grinding the 


KELLY DUPLEX 
Has No Superior 


Easily operated. Never 
chokes. 7 sizes, ‘ully 
guaranteed. Any power. 
Especially adapted for 1 

gasoline engines. SFREE CATALOG. 


DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box813 , Springfield, Ohie 








SPREADING THE GOSPEL OF A BETTER 
LIVELIHOOD 
Montgomery County, Alabama, offers the choicest 
Lime Lands of the South for Dairy and Livestock 
farming and rich sandy loams for fruits and vege- 
tables. Best Public School and Road System in 
United States. Convenient markets, long growing 
season, pure-water, low tax rate, equitable climate. 
farms can be bought with small cash payments and 
deferred payments at 6 per cent for long period. 
Write for Information NOW! 
Division 30, Farm Section, Chamber of Commerce, 




















Any advertisement should be in 
our office at least 12 days before 
it is scheduled to appear. 





| 703 Bell Bldg. Montgomery, Ala. 
like hungry wolves, 
showy u_ bait with 


Fish Bite gery 


Best Fish Bait ever discovered. aores you busy 
pulling them out. $1. Box Free introduce 
our new fish and animal traps. Write us to-d 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 3, Le 


ay. 








“THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


MAKING up the breeding pens will 
be a very important job on many 
Southern farms; and realizing the im- 
portance of a large increase in the av- 
erage egg produc- 
tion of the farm 
flock—from the pal- 
try 50 eggs or less 
per hen, as so far 
reported by the 
United States Cen- 
sus Bureau, to the 


very moderate av- 
erage of 120 eggs 





per hen—the selec- 
MR. ROTEPLETS tion of the birds to 
put into the breeding pens is of vital 
importance. 





* * * 


At the reported Southern average, 
50 eggs per year—at an average price 
of 35 cents per dozen, and we think 
very few farm poultrymen can reach 
this figure—the year’s average produc- 
tion amounts to $1.45. The average 
cost of feeding a hen aside from the 
labor, cannot be less than $1.50 per 
year per hen. Where is the profit? 

i .. 

Do our average Southern poultry- 
men or women realize that 50 eggs a 
year is less than one egg a week! Yet 
there are, the country over, plenty of 
flocks averaging 120 to 150 eggs a 
year, and many reaching 200 or more. 
Why such a difference? Our farmers 
are too indifferent, too careless in 
handling poultry. Personal observa- 
tion, a study of physical conformation, 
and, best of all, the regular use of trap 
nests will quickly show which are the 
drones, the non-producers. As soon as 
these are known, no matter how fine 
looking the fowls are, they should be 
eaten or marketed. 

* * x 


In selecting. the breeding stock, first 
look to externals. The large pelvic 
development, large deep body, the 
high-colored soft comb and wattles, 
and bright eyes are sure indications of 
a good layer. She is early to come off 
the roost and start work for her break- 
fast, active at all times and usually late 
going to roost. Everything about her 
tells of health, vigor, productivity. 

* ok * 

Study the inherited traits. Daugh- 
ters of productive hens are likely to 
inherit the same quality, but still more, 
the daughters of sires that come from 
high producing hens. This is of the 
greatest importance. 

* * * 

Where a male who has produced 
good producing daughters can be se- 
cured, he should be kept and used as 
long as he retains his vigor, and mated, 
preferably, with hens just past their 
pullet year, during which they have 
proved good producers. If there is no 
such male bird in the home flock, then 
one answering these requirements 
should be bought and the home-raised 
scrubs disposed of. 

* * * 

In buying new stock, especially 
males, we strongly advise calling for 
score cards. In addition to the pro- 
ductive quality of every bird in the 
flock a close approach to the standard 
in externals should always be aimed 
at, for it is quite possible to produce 
strains of fowls that will score well un- 
der the standard and also be good pro- 
ducers. 7 

* * ok 

In almost. every established flock it 
will be found that some weak point 
has become fixed in the whole flock. 
It may be some head or comb defect, 
variation from body type, bad shaped 
tail, defect in color, or some other, and 
in securing males obtain those strong 
in the sections which the home flock is 
is weak. A score card would show 
this. If no score cards are available, 
the intending buyer should clearly ex- 
plain what these weak points are to 
avoid obtaining males with the same 
defect. 


The ordinary farm flock usually 
consists of a lot of mongrel hens and of 
an equally scrub lot of males and the 
results of promiscuous mating is still 
worse scrubs. To improve the flock 
cut out all the scrub males. Then pick 
out 8 to 12 of the very best females 
and buy a really good male to mate 
them with, providing a separate house 
and run for them. This will be your 


breeding stock, the other hens 
produce the table eggs. 
* . *” 


Day old chicks in many cases will 
prove more profitable in improving the 
home flock than the purchase of new 
males, but care must be exercised to 
obtain the best stock possible, not 
merely purebred utility. The slight 
difference in first cost of chicks is, a 
poor economy. Get good _ stock. 
Whether new males or day-olds ior a 
new start are decided on, swat th: 
scrub males. 


Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 











Timely Reminders 


O NOT store pumpkins, cushaws, or 
winter sqtiash in either a damp or a 
cold place. 
mosphere, 


They keep best in a dry at- 
and need about much 
warmth as sweet po- 
tatoes. An attic over 
the kitchen or liv- 
ing room makes a 
good place to keep 
them. 

Cut all the old 
leaves from a strong 
parsley plant, cut the 
root to a 3-inch stub, 
and pot it. Keep the 
earth in the pot 
neither wet nor dry, 
place the pot in a sunny window, and 
you will not only have a beautiful plant 
but material for garnishing and flavor- 
ing that will last all the winter. 

Put peonies and iris out this fall. They 
will do better than if put out in the 
spring. 

Do not hill up celery until just before 
hard freezing weather. The crisp, ten- 
der stems eagerly sought in celery are 
produced after cool weather comes. 

Never attempt to grow plants in pots 
or boxes without giving good drainage. 
Poor drainage kills many pot and box 
plants. : 

If you are not positive that you know 
how to prune or “head back” fruit trees 
bought from nurseries, ask the nursery- 
man to prune them for you before they 
are packed for shipment. The pruned 
trees will make a smaller bundle, are 
more easily packed and handled, and the 
charge for freight is less. Many thou- 
sands of fruit trees do not reach profit- 
able bearing because they were not 
properly pruned when set out. 


Dahlia and canna roots should be 
stored with the soil adhering to them. 
They may be stored in a cellar where 
the temperature will not go above 65 
nor below 45 degrees. Do not pile in 
masses, but place on racks so that air 
may circulate around them. 

Tuberose, gladiolus, and caladium 
bulbs should be cleaned and dried in 
the open air for a few days before stor- 
ing in the cellar. 

Perennial rooted plants, like peonies, 
iris, larkspur, hollyhock, columbine, and 
perennial poppies which die down to the 
ground will be benefited by a two or 
three-inch mulch of manure placed over 
the roots as soon as the first freeze oce 
curs. If this is done, they will make 
handsome blossoms next year. 


as 





MR. NEWMAN 


Make more humus of garden, yard, 
and other waste. If coarse, put it in 
compost heap to rot. Otherwise, apply 
directly to ‘soil, unless it carries disease 
or dangerous insects, In such cases, 
burn it. 

Set lettuce in frames now for use at 
Christmas time and in January. Make 
the soil rich with manure and fertilizer. 

Do not let a hard freeze catch the sec- 
ond crop Irish potatoes but let them 
grow as long as possible. Dig, dry, and 
store in the dark where the temperature 
is low, but not lower at any time than 
35 or 40 degrees. They will keep well 
in the field. Place on a raised mound, 
surround with 6 to 12 inches of straw, 
and cover with 8 to 12 inches of earth. 

Chop your Bermuda lawn all to pieces 
with a disk. d 1,000 to 2,000 pounds 
of finely ground limestone, 500 pounds 
acid phosphate and cottonseed meal 
equal parts. Disk again and harrow, and 
then sow 30 pounds Italian rye grass per 
acre, and 3 pounds ‘of white- clover. 
Harrow or use weeder to cover seed 
and roll. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 

















WINTERING DAIRY CATTLE 


E dairy cow, which consumes large 
quantities of grain or other concen- 
trates when in milk, is more eco- 

nomically fed in summer on pasture, 
than during the winter. Dry dairy cows 
and young, growing stock are also very 
much more economically .fed in summer 
than in winter. 

At all times the feed cost of producing 
livestock and livestock products is the 
one item which largely determines suc- 
cess or failure. Therefore, since the 
feeding of livestock is always expensive, 
and the winter feeding most expensive, 
the winter feeding of dairy cattle be- 
comes a very important matter in dairy 
production. 

Roughage 


XPERIENCE has shown that silage 

and legume hays are the two classes 
of roughage which are essential to the 
economical winter feeding of dairy 
cattle, 

Silage is essential as the most econom- 
ical means of supplying succulent feed 
for winter use. It is conceded that suc- 
culent feed is essential to the best milk 
production, There are: pe@@™bly three 
sources of succulent feed for dairy cattle 
in the South—winter grazing crops, sil- 
age, and root crops. 

Winter grazing is uncertain over near- 
ly the entire South and impossible over 
the northern half of the Cotton Belt for 
a large part of most winter seasons, 
“The only reliable winter pasture is a 
silo.” Grazing for calves may be pro- 
vided for a large part of the winter, or 
to an extent which will be very helpful 
to the young, growing stock, and some 
winter grazing may be provided for the 
whole herd, the amount depending large- 
ly on a location well to the south, and 
a sandy- soil. 

But the main dependence for succulent 
winter feed must be the silo. In the 
South, silage furnishes a dependable suc- 
culent feed more economically than roots. 
The other essential roughage for dairy 
cattle during the winter is legume hays. 
Legume hays are essential because their 
composition adapts them to economical 
milk production, and because their feed- 
ing value and high protein content make 
them an economical substitute for a con- 
siderable part of the grain or concentrate 
ration, which adds so much to the cost 
of the usual dairy ration. For instance, 
wheat bran is a standard dairy feed the 
country over. It is a most excellent 
dairy feed, but costs the Southern dairy- 
man too much. He must’ pay the price 
paid for it by his Northern competitors 
and more added in heavy, long-distance 
freight charges, and dealers’ commis- 
sions. Five to six pounds of legume 
hay is equal in feeding value to four 
pounds of wheat bran. With cottonseed 
meal to supply protein in concentrate, 
and legume hay to supply protein in 
roughage, there is no need for Southern 
dairyman to pay the high price which he 
must pay for wheat bran 

Other cheaper and lower grade rough- 
ages may be used to a Kmited extent by 
the Southern dairyman, but he must pro- 
duce on his farm an abundance of silage 
and legume hays. These are absolutely 
essential to the economical winter feed- 
ing of dairy cattle and economy also re- 
guires that they be fed in abundance. 


Concentrates 


F FED all the silage and legume hay 

she will consume, how much grain or 
concentrates should the dairy cow re- 
ceive? ‘This will depend on the amount 
of milk, or on the amount of butter fat 
she is producing. 

No rule that will-work in all cases can 
be laid down for dealing with any living 
thing, but suppose we try the follow- 
ing method of determining the amount 
of concentrates that should be fed. First, 


feed what silage and legume hay the 
cows giving 20 pounds of milk or less 
a day will consume and then add one 
pound of grain or concentrates a day 
for every five pounds of milk produced. 
lf the is sufficient increase in milk 
flow to pay for the grain and a good 
margin Of profit, increase the grain; but 
if there is not a profit from the increas- 
ed milk flow, reduce the grain until there 
is a profit or cut it out entirely. It -is 
probable that, when feeds are high- 
priced, the price of dairy products will 
have to be quite high for such a cow to 
show any profit on the grain fed, if she 
gets all the good silage and legume hay 
she will consume. 

The good cows, or those giving a much 
larger quantity of milk, will nearly al- 
ways pay for some concentrates, but this 
should not be taken for granted. The 
dairy cow should be fed concentrates 
according to what she will produce from 
them. 

But why feed legume hays _liber- 
ally and look so carefully to the feeding 
of cottonseed meal, wheat bran, etc.? 
Because Southern soils need to be en- 
riched by the growing of legumes, and 
because feed can be more economically 
produced by growing legumes, all things 
considered, than it can be bought either 
in the form of wheat bran or cottonseed 
meal. Two acres of soy beans or alfalfa 
can be produced for less than one ton 
of cottonseed meal or two tons of wheat 
bran may be purchased, and they will 
supply more feed. 

The difficult problem for the Southern 
dairyman is to find an economical carbo- 
hydrate concentrate to add to the grain 
ration of the good dairy cow that is 
already getting silage, legume hay, and a 
few pounds of cottonseed meal. At 
present, the growing of more corn per 
acre is the only solution we can see to 
the problem. Corn and cob meal added 
to silage, legume hay, and cottonseed 
meal will make good enough winter ra- 
tion for the dairy cow. When corn is 
cheap enough, equal parts of cottonseed 
meal and cob meal may be fed to the 
cow giving 25 or 30 pounds or less of 
milk a day, and cows giving more milk 
might have a mixture of one part of 
cottonseed meal, to two parts of corn 
and cob meal by weight. With sucha 
mixture, 12 to 15 pounds might be given 
to a high-producing cow without feed- 
ing too much cottonseed meal. 


e J . 
Wintering the Dry Cattle 
Te good dairy cow is a hard-work- 
ing animal and should be liberally 
fed during the time that she is getting 
the month or six weeks’ rest to which 
she is entitled. The good dairy cow is 
seldom overfed either when giving 
milk or when dry. She will give back 
in milk after freshening anything she 
may store in her body or on her back 
when dry; but the inefficient dairy 
cow is often wverfed, both when in 
milk and when dry. 

The average dairy cow when dry 
will get along well on silage and leg- 
ume hay. If she is an extra good cow 
that has become thin in flesh because 
of her heavy milking, two pounds of 
cottonseed meal a day, or if corn is 
cheap enough, a poutd each of corn 
and cottonseed meal may be added. 

If silage, legume hay, and a small 
quantity of cottonseed meal is all the 
dry cows require, that seems simple 
enough. It would be if the,silage and 
legume hays were available in suffi- 
cient quantities, but they are not. 
There is generally a shortage of silage 
and nearly always a shortage of leg- 
ume hays and the dry cows must get 
along on corn stover or other cheap 
low-grade roughage and_ cottonseed 
meal, or on cottonseed hulls and cot- 
tonseed meal. 

But it may be claimed that no dry 





cows should be wintered. They should 
be*dry in summer when they can get 
their feed on the pastures. That would 
solve the wintering of the dry dairy 
cows, but unfortunately many milk 
cows are still starved through the win- 
ter and freshen in the spring. 


Wintering the Young, Growing 
Dairy Stock 


HE milking cow is generally fairly 

well fed in the South. Sometimes 
she is overfed and sometimes she may 
be underfed or not given the feeds 
best for her, but as a rule she gets feed 
in fair quantities. The dry cow or the 
cow that is mature makes out to exist 
even if she does not get sufficient feed. 
She ean recover any loss in weight 
when feed again becomes plentiful, 
but the young growing dairy cattle are 
very generally underfed or improperly 
fed during the winter. 

After being weaned from milk, 
green or succulent feed is as important 
for the young growing dairy stock as 
to the milking cows. Here is where the 
winter pasture serves its greatest use- 
fulness. Silage will do far young -cat- 
tle over six months of age but green 
grazing is even better. A desperate 
effort ought to be. made to have some- 
thing green for the young dairy stock 
to graze on pleasant winter days when 
the soil is dry enough for them to run 
on it. 

Next to succulent feed legume hays 
are of the greatest value. Young dairy 
cattle should not have to depend on 
grass hays nor the cheap dry rough- 
ages, corn stover, straws, or cottonseed 
hulls. These materials have no plaee 
in the ration of a young growing ani- 
mal. Pasturage, silage, and legume 
hays are the only suitable roughages. 
Moreover, silage is not enough, thev 
absolutely demand an abundance of 
good legume hay—lespedeza, cowpea, 
soy bean, clover, or alfalfa, 

But roughage alone, even as good 
roughage as silage and legume hay, is 
not enough for the young growing 
dairy stock. They may be enough for 
the mature dry cow, or even for the 
mature cow giving no more than 15 
pounds of milk a day, but they are not 
enough for the young growing dairy 
cattle. Nor is it sufficient to add a lit- 
tle cottonseed meal, although a little 
cottonseed meal is good and they may 
do iairly well on silage, legume hay, 
and cottonseed meal; but they ought 
to have something more. A mixture 
of corn and cob meal, crushed oats, 
and cottonseed meal in equal parts is 
almost an ideal grain mixture for the 
young dairy cattle. Oats not being 
grown in sufficient quantities are gen- 
erally too high priced and so is wheat 
bran which might otherwise take their 
place. In such cases, equal parts of 
corn and cob meal and cottonseed meal 
will do. How much of such mixtures 
should they have?. Enough to keep 
them growing. They need not be fed 
enough to make them fat, but they 
should have enough to make them 
grow right along. No class of animals 
is more neglected or poorly fed in 
the South than the young, growing 
dairy cattle. 

Shelter 


AT or fattening beef cattle may, in 

fact we actually know they go, do bet- 
ter out in the opeh than confined un- 
der shelter. Dairy cattle should not be 
closely confined, but they need protec- 
tion from wind and rain and from mud 
and dampness. The young stock and 
milking cows insist.on clean, dry quar- 
ters where they may lie down in com- 
fort. It may be true that even a dairy 
cow or calf would do better out in the 
open than in a filthy, damp stall or 
shed; but she will do better in a clean, 
dry stall if given the privilege of the 
open in fine. weather. Mud is more 
objectionable than cold here in the 
South. 

+ ' Water 

HE dairy stock often suffer for a 

lagke of water in winter. Water may 


be available if they will wade through 
mud and slush to get it. Water is im- 
portant enough to be supplied the 
dairy stock in abundance, with the 
mo possible inconvenience to thé ani- 
mals, 


Mineral Matter 


INERAL matter, or perhaps we 
should confine the statement to 
“lime,” is needed by the heavy milk- 
ing dairy cow and probably also by 
the young growing dairy stock. In 
summer, when on pasture, possibly 
they need no artificial supplies or none 
in addition to what they get from the 
green pasturage, but in winter, es- 
pecially in those sections where the 
soils are deficient in lime and phos- 
phorus, they probably need more than 
they are likely to get in their dry feed. 

Ashes, air slaked lime, or acid phos- 
phate will probably supply their needs. 
A mixture of equal parts of one of 
these and salt, placed where the cattle 
can get what they want, may be supplied 
for the lack of them. 


Age to Breed Dairy Heifers 


READER writes: “An article somes 

time ago in your columns says: ‘A 
heifer should not see her second birth- 
day before bringing a calf” A man here 
says a heifer should be 18 months or two 
years -old before being bred. How is 
this ?” 

We are unable to verify the statement 
that it was advised in The Progressive 
Farmer that a heifer should bring a calf 
before two years old, and feel quite cer- 
tain no such statement was made by the 
editors. Possibly a correspondent may 
have done so. If a heifer is well grown 
and is to be well fed, she may bring her 
first calf when two. years old without 
injury to her future @gefulness. Early 
breeding tends to reduce the size, for no 
matter how well a heifer is fed, she can- " 
not eat and digest enough feed to supply 
her full needs for both growth and milk 
production at the same time, if she has 
good dairy qualities or a tendency to 
produce a large flow of milk. But well- 
grown and well-fed, early-maturing heif- 
ers may bring a calf by the time they 
are two years old without material in- 
jury to their future usefulness. Heifers 
that are not well grown and well. fed 
should not be bred so early. 

On the other hand, we think it a mis- 
take to wait until a heifer is two years 
old before breeding her, if she is well 
grown and belongs to the earlier matur- 
ing breeds. We think heifers of the spe- 
cial dairy breeds, if reasonably well 
grown, should have their first calf at 
from 2 to 2% years old—24 to 30 months. 
Some advise early breeding on the 
ground that it tends to develop a better 
cow to start her on her life-work of milk 
production when young. It is doubtful, 
however, if starting milking when very 
young enables the heifer to develop this 
function any better. 

Others claim that heifers develop into 
better cows if allowed to make more 


-growth before being taxed with mother- 


hood and milk production. It is probable 
that neither: extreme is desirable, but 
that a medium is best. Certainly a well- 
grown heifer should produce her first 
calf by the time she is 28 to 30 months 
old, and no harm will probably be done 
if she is two or three months younger. 


Frosted Peavines 


"TS THERE any danger in feeding 
frostbitten peas to stock after they 
are cut and cured?” 

If the peas have been cured well and 
are free from mold there is no danger 
of injury from feeding them. Dusty and 
moldy peavine hay is likely to injure 
horses and mules; but when frostbitten 
peavines are promptly cut and cured 
into hay the frosting is not at all likely 
to cause the hay to injure stock that con- 
sume it, provided it has been cured well 
and is free from decay or mold. 

The same may be stated regarding any 
other materials that are made into hay 
after being frosted. 























What Farmers Want to Know 








By VW. F. MASSEY 








Overhead Irrigation 


AM getting inquiries about the dif- 
ferent systems of overhead irriga- 


tion. This dry summer has made 
truckers. think about irrigation. The 
makers of the irrigating apparatus 


should advertise in The Progressive 
Farmer. 


Preventing Weevils From Hatching 


“TF I shell ripe peas and treat them with 
carbon disulphide, will that prevent 
the weevils from hatching?” 

No. The carbon disulphide will kill 
weevils but will not prevent their 
hatching. Covering them with air- 
slaked lime will have a better effect 
in preventing the eggs from hatching. 


Soy Beans in Corn 
EFERRING to what I said recently 


in regard to the planting of soy ~ 


beans in corn at same time as corn is 
planted, a correspondent in eastern 
Virginia says that they do no harm as 
his corn is now shocked and the beans 
are up to his arm pits. But this does 
not prove that no harm was done by 
the beans starting at same time and 
growing all season with the corn un- 
less he had asimilar plot without beans 
to compare with the part having the 
beans. But I feel rather sure that 
whatever damage may be done to the 
corn by this early planting will be 
more than made good by the value of 
the beans to the soil. It has been well 
proved that cowpeas sowed among 
corn at last working will improve the 
corn crop and at the same time help 
the soil. 


Smut in Corn 


Two correspondents write about what 
has been said about corn smut. One 
man says that he is in his 83rd year, and 
has farmed since he was 12 years old. 
He says that late corn is generally more 
smutty than early corn, and he thinks 
the rains cause it. . Another friend says 
that he has a field full of smut, planted 
on land that has lain out.in broom sedge 
and pines, and he wants to know how 
the spores got in that land. 

Now, as I have said, the corn smut is 
a distinct fungous plant that grows from 
spores in the soil as it germinates. After 
corn gets a foot high or less you can fill 
the boot with sporcs, and they will not 
make smut plants in.the corn. The smut 
of corn is not usually carried by the 
seed. Now, of course, I do not know 


- how the spores got into the old broom 


sedge field. But they were there all the 
same, for without the, spores present 
there will be no smut. 
ply a mass of black spores, every one of 
which answers as seed under favorable 
conditions. A season of favorable growth 
will favor the growth just as it favors 
the growth of the corn. But rains never 
cause any fungus. Keep the spores out 
of the manure and never feed smutty 
corn stalks but burn them at once in 
the fail. 


Wants to Grow Truck 
ORTH CAROLINA: “I want to 


grow some truck crops, and as there 
is no local market I will ship by express. 
I know nothing about truck growing, but 
thought to grow some beans and pep- 
pers, etc. What would you advise?” 

I would advise that you go where 
everyone is engaged in truck farming, 
and work there for one season to “catch 
on” to the methods. Then sell out where 
you are and locate where trucking is the 
regular business of the farmers, and 
where there is a codperative selling or- 
ganization. In this day, there is very 
little chance for individual growers to 
make anything in truck crops. Truck 
crops sent by express from southeastern 
North Carolina would seldom pay the 
expressage. The only way to make 
trucking pay is to get into an organiza- 
tion of truckers, shipping only by car- 
loads. Singly the freight would cost you 
too much, you would have to sell through 
commission merchants who charge you 
10 per cent if they are honest, and more 
if not. Out of the trucking section, you 
will have to pay more for your packages. 
You will have to employ hands noi train- 


.cinchona and madder. 


The smut is sim-, 


ed in the work. The organized selling 
associations charge but , oa cent and 
divide the surplus among the stockhold- 
ers at end of the season. I do not ad- 
vise any one to grow truck crops single- 
handed. 


Transplanting Peonies 
“CAN you tell me. the proper time to 
transplant peonies, and how?” 


Peonies can be transplanted at any 
time from August to November. The 


tops are ripe in August and the earlier ~ 


they are transplanted the better. In 
taking them up you will find the roots 
something similar to sweet potatoes, 
and each will have a white sprout at 
tip. Plant each root with the sprout 
at top not more than two inches under 
the surface. A strong clay soil inclined 
to nioisture is best for them. They do 
not bloom well in sandy soil in the 
South. 


Richardsonia Scabra 


“tT SEND you a plant that has grown 

on my farm for the past 10 years. 
Some call it clover, but I think it is a 
vetch. It grows well on poor land, and 
would make good hay. Will it improve 
the land? Any information will be ap- 
preciated.” 

The plant is not either clover or 
vetch. In fact it is not a legume but 
belongs to the same order of plants as 
Its name is 
Richardsonia scabra. It has a host of 
common names such as ° Mexican 
clover, Spanish clover, etc. It makes a 
rank sappy growth and will be hard 
to cure into hay, and no cattle will eat 
it green. It is a native of Mexico like 
the boll weevil, and we have an 
abundance of better plants for soil im- 
provement or feeding. 


Rye Straw 


ES THERE any market value m rye 
straw?” 

Rye straw is today quoted in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., at $20 a ton. This is for 
straight flailed straw which is in de- 
mand by gardeners for mats for hot- 
bed covers, and the city stable men 
prefer the straight straw for bedding. 
Thresher tangled straw will be lower 
in price. 

Killing Wild Onions 
“CHOULD I sow any crop on the land 
where I have turned under wild 
onions in the fall?” 

Better sow rye and harrow it in, and 

turn it under in the spring when the little 


onions bulbs are empty, thus helping the 
land and killing the onions. 


Sweet Potatoes for Bedding 


Bod SELECTING sweet potatoes for 
seed, is it best to select the large and 
well-shaped roots rather than the small 
ones?” 

The best practice in this great sweet 
potato growing section is to grow small 
or medium sized potatoes especially for 
bedding, and not to select seed from the 
main crop, either large or small. We do 
this by planting cuttings from the best 
hills in August. Set the cuttings about 
six inches in the rows and get roots the 
thickness of your thumb and of- good 


In favorable seasons, they may 
grow too large, but usually they will be 
of the size named. These give the great- 
est number of plants to the square yard 
of bed. Commercial growers could not 
afford to use large potatoes as our grow- 
ers bed from 50 to 100 bushels. 


Pruning Vines, Etc. 

“Ho” close can I cut James grape 

vines, and when should I do #t? J 
want to change it from arbor to erect 
trellis. We can grow turnip crops well, 
but fail entirely in getting good turnips. 
Land sandy loam, well enriched. What 
method of planting would you advise? 
I have a pecan tree HW years old which 
often makes a lot of nuts, but they do 
not mature. What must I do with it? 
I have tried various fertilizers.” 


Prune the James grape in November. 
Cut out old, stunted growth and weak 
shoots, and train out the one and 
two-year long canes. Better let it stay 
on the arbor. If turnips make big tops 
and smail roots, it seems that you have 
too much nitrogen to the amount of 
other plant foods, especially phosphorus. 
Run furrows 2% feet apart, and in the 
furrows apply a fertilizer about 2-8-4 
liberally. Bed on the furrows and flat- 
ten them half and drill the seed in on 
the beds with a garden seed drill. Your 
pecan tree probably has imperfect flow- 
ers. Plant another tree of the improved 
sort near it, or top the tree all over and 
graft in a new top of one of the im- 
proved varieties. 


Annual Meeting of South Carolina 
Extension Service Forces 


ALF a hindred county and district 

farm demonstration agents, a score 
or more field specialists, and some dozen 
chiefs of subject-matter divisions—all 
constituting the working force of the 
Extension Service of Clemson College— 
came together in annual meeting at 
Clemson College, October 4 to 8, to con- 
sider the problem of the state’s agri- 
culture and make plans for the further 
conduct of extension work. It was un- 
doubtedly one of the most important 
meetings ever held by these workers. 
During the sessions practically every 
phase of agriculture in South Carolina, 
under present conditions, received at- 
tention. 


The discussion on marketing included 
the marketing of truck crops as a means 
of developing the trucking industry, the 
cooperative marketing of sweet potatoes 
and tobacco, the preparation and mar- 
keting of the by-products of diversified 
farming, and the codperative marketing 
of cotton. 

Discussions bearing directly upon the 
boll weevil problem included the picking 
of weevils and squares, rapid cultivation 
poisoning, fall cleaning up, the use o 
cover crops, and soil building. It was 
brought out that the fall destruc- 
tion of cotton stalks and other 
breeding places is a most im- 
portant matter; that the planting of cover 
crops in the cotton field will not only 
help to build up the soil, but will help to 
check the weevil also. 

In the matter of diversification, there 
was considerable discussion of growing 
peanuts, sweet potatoes, various truck 
crops, hogs, dairying, etc. In this con- 
nection, the several subject-matter divis- 
ions presented agronomic policies, live- 
stock policies, dairy policies, and horti- 
cultural policies to serve as general 
guides in diversified procedure. It was 
the general opinion that South Carolina 
farmers cannot desert cotton entirely 
for other, untried crops; that cotton must 
continue to be one of our chief money 
crops; that field crops generally will stil! 





ON’T leave bales of cotton lying 

around the gin. It might be 
destroyed by fire. Don’t leave the 
cotton lying on the ground. It’s 
quite sure to be damaged by water. 
The bonded warehouse is the safest 
place to leave cotton until you are 
ready to sell. 

2. Keep the hogs healthy by keep- 
ing a good mineral mixture before 
them constantly. We have repeat- 
edly published formulas for such 
mixtures. Look through your back 
copies or write us. 


3. Push the cotton picking as 
rapidly as possible. Avoid all the 





THE, BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


weather damage you can. A slight 
difference in grade brings a wide 
difference in price. 

4. Read the editorial on page 1 of 
this issue. The suggestions offered 
there may be followed with profit 
on every farm which has fields that - 
wash. 

5. Fall and winter egg production 
depends largely on proper feeding. 
Read “The Poultry Yard” in The 
Progressive Farmer every week for 
valuable suggestions. 

6. See that every family on the 
place has a good milk cow to help 
cut the cost of living this winter. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


furnish the. greater part of our farm in- 
comes; and that truck crops, livestock,. 
dairying, etc.; will be profitable sidelines, 
and in some sections good main sources 
of income. 


Miscellaneous discussions included such 
subjects as the importance and value of 
boys’ club work; the economy of codp- 
erative buying of farm supplies; the 
necessity of livestock sanitation, with 


. special reference to hog cholera and 


tuberculosis in cattle; and the importance 

of cover crops in oot, Oe — 

problem. A. B. BRYAN. 
Clemson College, S. C. 


Our Question Box: Timely Farm 
Inquiries Answered 


“WHAT is the best fish to stock my 
pond with, and where can I get 
them?” Bream is the best fish for 
small and medium sized ponds. Write 
to your United States Senator at 
Washington, D. C. He is allotted fish 
for distribution in his state, 
* * * 


“Please give me the names of early 
and medium varieties of peaches.” 
Mayflower, Redbird, Greensboro, Arp, 
Mamie Ross, Carman, Belle of Geor- 
gia, Elberta. These are named prac- 
tically in order of earliness and will 
give peaches from early June until late 
August in the central Piedmont section, 

* * * 


“What varieties of strawberries are 
best to grow in the home garden in the 
Coastal Plains region of North Caro- 
lina?” Excelsior, Klondike, Mission- 
ary, and Chesapeake. The best of the 
everbearing type is the Progressive. 

* * * 


“My crabgrass is full of ripe seed. 
Will it pay to save it for feed?” If all 
or nearly all of the crabgrass is ripe, 
you have only straw and seed. It could 
not be made into hay and is not worth 
saving. If the crabgrass is still grow- 
ing and the greater part of it is green, 
it will make good hay if properly 
cured. Crabgrass hay cut at the right 
time and properly cured is as good as 
timothy hay. If you have fields com- 
paratively free from crabgrass and if 
you are making an effort to keep them 
so, do not use manure from animals 
fed crabgrass hay with ripe seeds in it 
on such fields. If you have fields: al- 
ready well stocked with crabgrass 
seeds, a few million more along with 
manure will do no particular harm. 

** * 


“How can I successfully transplant 
Calico Bush or mountain laurel? I 
consider it the prettiest native plant 
we have.” Prepare a rich place with 
soil like that in which the plant is 
growing. Tale up with as many roots 
as possible, prune back moderately 
heavily, remove all leaves, keep roots 
from drying while up, and settle the 
earth about the roots of the newly set 
plant with an abundance of water. 
Young plants transplant more readily 
than large ones. 

* * * 


“I have saved some tomato seed 
from my fine tomatoes but am told 
that they are no good.” You were told 
wrong. Keep them dry and protected 
from mice, etc., and you may expect as 
good tomatoes next season as the ones 
the seed came from—maybe better. 


* * *& 


“I planted six grape vines last win- 
ter but they have made very little 
growth—not enough to tie up. How 
must I treat them?” Mulch with about 
a bushel of coarse manure to each 
vine. Later prune them, leaving only 
two buds on the strongest cane of 
each vine. Just before growth begins 
next spring apply one-fourth pound 
8-4-4 fertilizer around each vine, work 
it into the soil with the manure, and 
cultivate clean on through the year. 








RALEIGH, N. C., 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN- 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 38, 1878. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
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North Carolina State Fair a 
Great Success 


More Genuinely Representative of State’s Agricul- 
ture Than Any Previous Fair 


Fair was really the greatest and 

best yet held. Taken as a whole, 
it easily eclipsed all previous ones in 
attaining the purposes of an a,ricultural 
fair. One of the judges who had crit- 
ically examined each of-the last 12 fairs 
stated that the farm crop and home in- 
dustry features might each be divided 
into two equal exhibits, either of which 
would equal in exhibit and educational 
value any fair he had attended. Agricul- 
ture has come into its own at the North 
Carolina State Fair. 

That the fair should attain so great a 
success, in spite of early frost, drouth, 
financial depression, and general unrest 
is due (1) to a better recognition of agri- 
culture by the fair authorities; (2) to 
the offering of more liberal premiums; 
(3) to a better public recognition of agri- 
culture as the state’s greatest industry; 
(4) to the excellent work and progres- 
sive activity of the agricultural exten- 
sion service of the state college of agri- 
culture and the state and national de- 
partments of agriculture; and (5) to the 
contributions from community and coun- 
ty fairs which have served as effective 
feeders. 


The North Carolina State Fair has 
outgrown its buildings, and it is to be 
hoped that the disreputable old shed that 
houses. the farm, orchard, and garden ex- 
hibits is now performing its last service. 
If this old shack is kept to honor it for 
past services, its proper place is in a 
museum’ and not to serve as an exhibit 
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OUR PRICE 
White they last 


Keep one of these safety brand new 
revolvers in your home and be fully pro- 
tected against burglars, thieves and hold- 
up men. It’s a terrible fright to wake up 
in the night—hear noises down stairs or 
in the next room.—and realize your neg 
a has left you wholly UNPROTECTED. 

Buy one of these revolvers and be always Soty 
protected. Handocwe blue steel, gun metal 
HAS DOUBLE FETY and is practically “fool. 
proof’ against pow tL Perfect grip, accurate 
aim. Rifled barrel, hard rubber, checkered grips, 
safety lever. Holds 7-eartridges.. Small, compact, 
lies flat and will not bulge out pocket. Shoots 
the famous Colt Auto Cartrid 


SEND NO MONEY 


Order today. We have no catalog. Just send your 
name and address and say which revolver you want, 


No. 308 is 25 caliber, 7 shot. 
Besaing goto $22.50. $9.75 
pric 


No. 708 is larger size, 32 caliber, 
military model. 10 shot, extrag .00 
Magazine Free. Regular price 
$25. Our special price, only..... 
Don’t wait. Order this bargain today. Write clearly 
your name, address and the Number of the Revolver 
you want to order. Send no cash. We ship by return 
mail. Pay Postman on arrival, our price, plus 
postage. 


PARAMOUNT TRADING CO., 


NEW YORK 

















BIGGEST SEASON EVER KNOWN 
AHEAD For THE TRAPPERS 


FURS ARE VE 


BE READY el! = 


2¥ PLENTIFI 


Quick 
FOR FREE BOOKS 


How to Trap and Grade Furs”, “Game 


Bent ABSOL, ¥ FREE. Reliable 
price. lists to follow y. 
No commission or express deducted. 
Highest prices ter your —.. 
FREE. Write today. 
WEIL BROS. & CO., Inc. 
342 Well Bidz, = FORT WAYNE IND, ©. S.A. 


THE OLD SQUARE DEAL HOUSE 


JSNOW VIG 4avNOS G10 JHE 
OLD SQUARE DEAL HOUSE 


THE 





hall for North Carolina’s farm products 
in 1922, Rearrangement of buildings for 
the purpose of order, display, and con- 
venience, and several new modern build- 
ings, are necessary to the success of 
future fairs. 


Farm Crops 


HE most conspicuous improvement 

of the 1921 fair over all previous 
ones is the excellence of the county 
and individual exhibits. The variety 
of these products, together with the 
high qualities of very nearly all the 
crops shown, would be gratifying in a 
year of bounteous rains and is doubly 
so this year. To see these exhibits was 
worth more than the price of admis- 
sion to the whole fair. Some of them 
were miniature fairs within them- 
selves. No previous corn display has 
equaled this year’s exhibits. The boys’ 
corn clubs have brought about a revo- 
lution :in the quality of corn exhibits 
made in this state. 


As a whole, however, the county and 
individual exhibits expese themselves 
to a merited criticism in the flagrant 
neglect of naming and labeling each 
class and variety. This denies to visi- 
tors the opportunity for securing val- 
uable and needed information as to 
varieties and withholds from them one 
of the important educational benefits 
of the fair. 


Livestock 


HESE exhibits were also the best 

ever made in the state, though some 
classes were represented by” numbers 
no larger than have been showing in 
previous fairs. The number of North 
Carolina exhibitors has steadily grown 
for several years. The dairy and beef 
cattle herds were each represented by 
several breeds with individuals of high 
merit. The swine’ exhibit was fully 
up to the standard with the popular 
breeds especially represented. These 
exhibits~ could be vastly improved 
through better facilities for community 
coéperation in getting up and showing 
such exhibits. 


Poultry 


HE poultry exhibit outshone all 

previous-ones. The new concrete 
building was uncomfortably full. No 
such poultry exhibit was ever before 
seen in North Carolina. 


The poultry industry has just begun 
to grow and its possibilities have hard- 
ly been scratched. The excellence of 
North-Carolina raised fowls is driving 
out competition from other states. The 
progressiveness and efficiency of the 
poultry departments of the state col- 
lege of agriculture and the extension 
service is due credit for the rapid de- 
velopment of the state’s poultry indus- 
try. The girls’ and boys’ clubs also 
come in for their share of the credit— 
not a small share either. 


Other Exhibits 


TH= late spring frosts were respon- 
sible for the absence of a represen- 
tative exhibit of all fruits, though the 
varieties of apples shown and. their 
merit was greater than was expected 
this year. The vegetables, on account 
of drouth, were the poorest shown in 
many years. 


Crop reporting — marketing were 
new features highly instructive. The 
exhibits were essentially educational 
and meritorious. 


The boys’ and girls’ exhibits and es- 
pecially the vocational education ex- 
hibit were outstanding features of the 
fair. Some 250 boys from 14 voca- 
tional high schools*demonstrated the 
very valuable work of these schools. 


[F THE corn and cotton. stalks, the 
remnants of truck crops, cane tops, 
potato vines, weeds, grass, and all 
other kinds of vegetation are cut into 
short pieces with a stalk cutter or disk 
harrow or both and plowed under 
deep, the boll weevil and other insects 
will be very materially lessened, and 
we will make much better crops next 
year. This is only one of the many 
reasons why we should plow under 
vegetable matter during the fall and 





early winter months. 








THE OLD RELIABLE 


“HEGE” HUSTLER SAW MILLS 


Builders of Saw Mills for 30 Years. 


Our small mill, made to run with a tractor, is built on 
This means a durable, light-running mill 


“HEGE” plans. 
that will ‘stand hard service. 


“HEGE” plans are used in all mills we build, and we can furnish repair parts 
for all “HEGE” mills now in use. 








Send for our free illustrated catalog 
or write us about any, repair 
parts you need. 


THE SALEM 
TRON WORKS 


SALEM, N. C. 














SEND SAMPLES 


WM. G. SCARLETT & COMPANY 
729-736 E. Pratt St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS 
Buyers: COW PEAS—SOY BEANS 


ALL VARIETIES 


STATE QUANTITY 














"FORD OWNERS 


ae — ee SO he ae oe 
ON RE PAIR PARTS 


Why pay exorbitant retail prices 
when you can get new parts for your 
Pord car 


Delivered Direct to Your 
Door by Parcel Post 


or fast express at lowest wholesale 
prices? Standard 
quality and satisfaction 


FREE nie"? direct t-user™ p 


today for your copy—you may it 


Golden Eagle Buggy Co., j 


507 Golden Eagle Bidg., ATLANTA, @A. 
Makers of the famous Golden Eagle Buggies 
Write for Catalog and Factory Prices. 











GET OUR REDUCED PRICES 


ON FINEST BuaciES _ 
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Stock CN Sms NY 
Right from the factory to you at lowest AY. 


All materi: tly purchased at 
pass along thesaving to yeu. 


ONE HORSE WAGONS $41 COMPLETE 











Iron 
yy Braced 
y experienced workmen to give long, satis- 

Bal 


service. Your complete faction guaran- 

lo rite for our complete catalog. It will show 

you how tosave many dollars on bugeies and wagons, 
8. W. MIDDLEBROOKS COMPANY 


















74 Main Street Barnesville, Ga. 
Steere 





Se ISS oR RRR 
Get Pedigreed 
. Seed Seed 
Oats Rye 


From Their Original Source 


Over fifty thousand of the most_pro- 
gressive farmers in the South use Pedi- 
greed Seed as their standard. 

For crop efficiency, premium prices for 
your own production of seed, and for the 
very best “pure blood” 

Buy Direct from Headquarters 
and know you are getting the best. 


20 Bu. 
Per Bu or more, 
Pedigreed Fuighum Oats......... $2.50 $2.40 
Pedigreed Red Appler Oats....... 2.50 2.40 
10 Bu. 
~ Per Bu or mom, 
Pealgreed Abruzzi R¥e............ $5.0u $4.50 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 


Pedigreed Seed Company 


- Hartsville, S. C, 


D. R. Coker, Pres. 
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LATTA- “MARTIN | PUMP co. 
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Famous 


Birmingham Brand Rolin 


29 Ga. Galv. 2%"’ Corrugated ............- 
29 Ga. Galy. 14” Corrugated .... 
29 Ga. 2 V Crimped = sticks 
29 Ga, 3 V Crimped with sticks 
Prices F.0.B. Birmingham, Ala. 
Standard lengths, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 ft. 

11 and 12 ft. lengths, 10 eents square extra. 
SLATB pe Roofing, RED— g2 s0 
Shingle Stylo Roil Roofing, Red’ Green... 4. 
MOREWEAR ASPHALT’ ROOFING, 1-ply. t 50 
MOREWEAR ASPHALT ROOFING, 3-ply. 2.35 
LOW PRICES on House, Barn and Roof Paints, 
Wire Fencing, Steel Fence Posts, Steel Corn 
Cribs, and Grain Bins, Metal Buildings and 
Conerete Mixers, Syrup Cans and Barrels. 





EAST BIRMINGHAM IRON ROOFING CO., 
Dept. 8, 


Birmingham, Ala. 














SHINGLES 


The right answer 


to your roofing 
question. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Atlanta Jacksonville 
Birmingham New Orleans 


All Building Materials 
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MANY farm men will be just as much interested 
iri “Uncle P, F.’s” letter on page 10 as the farm 
boys themselves. Every farmer should know this 
old and simple method, and it ought to be rather 
discreditable for any farmer not to know it. 


ONGRATULATIONS to the president; Mrs. 

George W. Vanderbilt, to Secretary Pogue, and 
Treasurer Denson on this year’s really great State 
ge The management did well to re-elect all of 
them. 


MAY a farm family lives on an unappetizing and 
unhealthful diet all winter long just because of 
a failure to store common vegetables for cold 
weather use. The rules for storage as given in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer ought to be preserved 
by every progressive farmer. 


BEES are mighty little trouble and are money 
makers. There should be one or more hives on 
every farm to supply the greatest abundance of 
honey for every member of the family. You don’t 
have to buy feed for the bees or stay awake at night 
attending to them. You don’t have to put them in 
their shelter at night, and let them out again in the 
morning. It is only necessary to give them intelli- 
gent attention and they will do the rest. 


AS WE go to press plans are making for a vigor- 
ous drive to organize South Carolina tobacco 
farmers for codperative marketing between now 
and January. South Carolina has been delayed in 
starting, but is now determined to do as well as 
North Carolina or Virginia. With codperative mar- 
keting of this year’s crop, South Carolina tobacco 
growers would almost surely have increased their 
prices 50 per cent. 


AM corn, hay, peas, beans, etc., that have become 
frost-hurt should be thoroughly cured before be- 
ing stored in bulk. Avoid all rotting and molded 
parts. It is these that are dangerous. Do not change 
suddenly to frost-damaged feed, or any other feed 
for that matter. Make the change gradually. 
Frosted feeds should be cut as soon aiter it has be- 
come injured as possible and kept dry from dew as 
well as from rain. If well cured and free from 
mold or other forms of decay, it may be valuable, 
if judiciously fed. 


[F YOU are the holder of a first mortgage on a 
farm, it may be safér for you to get the mort- 
gagor to borrow from the Federal Land Bank and 
pay you the amount he borrows, giving you a second 
mortgage for the balance due. Then he can pay off 
your second mortgage in a short time and have 
thirty-five years in which to take his time to pay 
off the first mortgage. If at all interested in this 
idea, send the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., five cents in stamps for 
ine little bulletin “Buying Farms With Land Bank 
.oans.” 


Now is a splendid time to plan the work for next 
year. The different fields should be planned, the 
crops to be grown on the different fields, the seed to 
be planted, the fertilizers to be used, and soon. Let 
us always keep the fertility of the soil in mind in 
making our plans as no farmer ought to feel satis- 
fied with less than an average of a bale of cotton 
and 40 bushels of corn per acre. Many farmers 
have obtained these yields on their farms by wisely 
laid, carefully adhered to plans,and this policy will 
within a few years bring about the same yields on 
your farm. 


‘PRERE is only one good reason for not getting the 
sweet potato land ready at once and sowing to a 
cover crop. That reason is found in the delay oc- 
casioned by the gleaning of the field by turning the 
hogs in. Digging the potatoes at least partly 
breaks the land and but little time or labor is re- 
quired for getting the field in shape to sow wheat, 
wheat and vetch, ryg and vetch, rape, kale, or late 
turnips—and even oats in the Lower South. If near 
a market, you may make a cabbage field out of 
your potato patch. By all means make use of the 
“breaking” you have given the potato land in dig- 
ging the tubers. 


E AGAIN eall attention to the following group 
of important meetings of interest to farmer- 
readers in North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 


ginia: American Country Life Assoclaftei, New 
Orleans, November 10-12; National Farmers’ Union, 
November 15-17; American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga., November 22-25; North Carolina 


Farmers’ Union, Raleigh, November 16, 17, 18; 
North Carolina Livestock Association, Elizabeth 
City, November 30-December 2; International 


Livestock Exposition, Chicago, November 26-De- 
cember 3. North Carolina Farmers’ Union members 
will notice that the date of their meeting has been 
moved up a week from the date originally an- 
nounced. 


QCuE of the most dangerous proposals now. under 
discussion in Washington is that of transferring 
the Bureau of Markets oi the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Department of Com- 
merce. If this is done, it means that the great value 
of the Bureau of Markets will be practically lost to 
the farmers of America, for if the Bureau is put 
with the Department of Commerce, it will be domi- 
nated by men thinking in terms of commerce and 
not in terms of agriculture. The farmers of the 
country will no longer feel that the Division is theirs 
or that they may look to it to help them in battles 
for needed reforms. Every farm organization in 
America and every farm paper should protest 
against this proposed change, and if necessary, ap- 
peal directly to President Harding against such a 
blow to American agricultural interests. 


We Need Experts to Sell Crops for Us 


F THE farmer has a sick child, he sends for an 
[exvers to doctor that child. He gets a physi- 

cian, a man who is working year in and year out 
through his whole lifetime on the one job of trying 
to make sick people well. 

If the farmer wants a sermon preached, he doesn’t 
pick up “just anybody.” He gets a man who is 
making a year-in-and-year-out, lifetime study of 
the Gospel—an expert. 

If a farmer hasa serious legal difficulty, he 
doesn’t try to settle it himself nor does he trust 
it to some man who sees a law-book only three or 
four times a year. He again finds an expert—a 
man trained especially in the profession of law who 
has this for his real lifetime business. 

Now the profitable selling of crops is the main end 
of farming. No matter how hard a man may work 
growing crops, if he does not sell them at a profit, 
he has failed as a farmer, Consequently, the time 
has come when we have. got to realize that crop 
marketing is really one of the biggest of all prob- 
lems, and that it is indeed big enough to justify us 
in demanding that we have experts to handle it for 
us, just as we call for experts in every other im- 
portant activity of our daily lives. 

We are already paying good “salaries” to an ex- 
cessively large number of middlemen who are look- 
ing out for themselves in buying farm crops. Under 
the codperative marketing system we will turn 
things around and hire experts to represent the 
farmer in selling farm crops. 


Use the Federal Land Banks 
ARMERS have not yet begun to appreciate the 
Praise of the Federal Land Banks and the pol- 

icy of “amortization” discussed in The Progres- 
sive Farmer last week. It is almost a wonder thpt 
anybody ever managed to buy a home under old 
conditions when the purchaser had only three to 
eight years to pay for his land. 

Under the old system it was also difficult for the 
land-owning farmer to erect a suitable home, drain 
his land, or erect adequate farm buildings. The 
farmer could borrow for only a few months or years, 
each yearly payment was a heavy one, and failure 
to meet any one annual payment might mean fore- 
closure. : 

On the other hand, under the amortization plan 
of the Federal Land Banks, the farmer-borrower is 
not required to pay over 7 per cent on the principal 
in any one year—6 per cent interest and 1 per cent 
to apply on the debt—while he can add just as much 
more as he wishes. This policy makes the farmer 
safe in bad years while at the same time it enables 
him to make just as heavy payments as he wishes 
in good years. 3 

Any farmer who operates his own farm can bor- 
row on these terms; or any farmer who operates 
a farm with hired labor or on the “half-share” basis. 
Following are the purposes for which loans are 
made: 

“Borrowers must use the money lent them for 
the following purposes and none other: (a) To 
purchase land for agricultural uses; (b) to pur- 
chase equipment, fertilizers, and livestock nec- 
essary for the proper and reasonable operation 
of the farm; (c) to provide buildings and im- 
prove the land; (d) to liquidate indebtedness of 
the owner.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


If there is no national farm loan association in 
your neighborhood, write the Federal Lahd Bank, 
Columbia, S, C..—or if you live in Virginia, write 
Federal Land Bank, Baltimore—for any information 


you wish, 
Still Time to Sow Vetch 
HEN it is realized that vetch is the richest 
1 of our field legumes—richest in nitrogen and 
in feed and fertilizing value—as much effort 
will be made to grow this crop and cover bare land 


in the winter as is made to grow cowpeas and soy 
beans in the summer. 


A ton of hairy vetch hay contains 55.6 pounds of 
nitrogen, or 15.6 pounds more than a ton of 8-2-2 
fertilizer. It contains 53.6 pounds of potash, or 136 
pounds more than a ton oi 8-2-2 fertilizer. 


Time yet remains for sowing vetch. Get it in by 
November 10 or 15 in the Upper South and by De- 
cember 1 in the Lower South. 


Inoculate your vetch seed and lime your vetch 
land to insure a good crop. Phosphoric acid and 
potash judiciously used will pay if these elements 
are needed for other crops on land to be sowed to 
vetch, potash not being necessary on most Piedmont 
soils. 

A large part of the 55.6 pounds of nitrogen in a 
ton of vetch hay comes-from the air. This is “free 
nitrogen” when vetch traps it for you. 


More Knowledge of the Livestock 
Industry 


HAT the South can produce finished livestock 
T:: not to be questioned. This fact is proved 

by the exhibits of livestock at the fairs over the 
whole South. At practically every fair, the pre- 
dominating feature is the excellent showing made 
by livestock and, with few exceptions, the animals 
were raised in the South and finished on‘fSouthern- 
grown feeds. The foundation stock of the grow- 
ing industry is here. We no longer have to look 
to the Northern and Middle Western states to 
furnish us breeding stock. With long grazing sea- 
sons, mild winters, and home-grown feeds, the 
farmer can readily include the growing of live- 
stock in his system of general farming. 

One of the things that is hampering the South is 
the lack of knowledge of the raising, feeding, and 
marketing of livestock. An educational program 
along these lines, with special reference to market- 
ing, inaugurated by agricultural colleges, extension 
forces, and farmers’ organizations, would greatly in- 
crease livestock production. Some of the principles 
laid down by the Livestéck Marketing Committee 
of Fifteen for local codperative livestock shipping 
associations are as follows: 

“The average farmer is not in close enough 
contact with livestock marketing conditions, 
particularly market quotations and the various 
market classes and grades of livestock, to mar- 
ket his stock to advantage. Through the 
agency of the cooperative livestock shipping 
association the individual farmer is afforded 
an opportunity—at minimum cost—to place his 
livestock on the open market and receive for it 
what the market will pay for the grade of 
livestock which he has for sale. The educa- 
tional value of this method of livestock mar- 
keting cannot be too strongly emphasized. The 
farmers soon learn to adjust their plans of 
production along lines which will yield the 
greatest net profits. It is believed that agri-~ 
cultural colleges might well offer short courses 
for livestock shipping association managers in 
order to familiarize them with the various 
market classes and grades of livestock and the 
records and accounting systems involved in 
their work.” 

The agricultural colleges could give instructions 
not only to managers of livestock shipping asso- 
ciations, but also to farmers interested in raising 
livestock. A knowledge of the grades and classes 
of the livestock would enable farmers to produce 
such animals as the market demands, and thereby 
receive the greatest profits. Agricultural colleges 
are doing a great work in giving instructions re- 
garding the growing, grading, and classing of ani- 
mals for slaughter and breeding purposes. Up to ° 
the present time, those taking advantage of the 
opportunities to learn more about livestock are 
students and a few who attend short courses. It is 
through the short course that the farmers will be 
able to get the knowledge so necessary for suc- 
cessful livestock production. 

Every agricultural college in the South therefore 
should make every effort to get farmers to attend 
the short courses as a2 means of fostering the lives 
stock industry. 
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| CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


More Questions and Answers 
By CLARENCE POE 








We Are Paying “Big Salaries” to Buyers 
Now 
" NE of my neighbors is hesitating about joining 

O the codperative marketing association because 

he says st means ‘big salaries’ for the managers 
of the association’s business. What is the best answer 
* to make to this criticism?” 

A lot of people do just enough thinking to mislead 
themselves_and not enough to protect themselves. 
That is the trouble with your neighbor so far. What 
you need to: do now is to get him to think just a 
little further. 

Ask him to visit four or five of the leading market- 
towns around him and see if he isn’t already paying 
“big salaries” to a lot of cotton buyers and tobacco 
buyers and warehousemen. Ask him to look at the 
houses they live in, the servants they keep, the auto- 
mobiles they ride in, and find out about the stocks 
and bonds and real estate’*they own. Then he can 
decide for himself whether he is not already paying 
a lot of pretty fat “salaries” to men who buy and 
handle his crops. 

We have no desire whatever to stimulate any 
prejudice against cotton buyers or tobacco buyers. 
Some of the finest men we know are in this line of 
business. But as we have said before, these men 
themselves would have to admit that with the pres- 
ent opportunities for taking advantage of the igno- 
rant, a lot of crooks have also been attracted to the 
business—men who not only make a legitimate 
profit but makes excessive and swindling profits out 
of the farmer. And the farmer as a rule is in no 
position to determine definitely and satisfactorily 
just which buyers will treat him fairly and which 
will not. 

Moreover, even the most honest and honorable 
buyer would not think for a minute of saying that 
he is in business “for his health.” He would not 
think of denying that he is already getting a very 
good “salary” out of the farmer. And if buyers 
themselves admit this, certainly your farmer- 
neighbor ougé®go admit it. 

This being the tase, then the whole question for 
vour farmer neighbor to decide may be very clearly 
stated this way: 

Will it be best for him as a farmer to go on with 
the present marketing system which means that he 
will: 

(1) Keep on paying salaries of buyers and ware- 
housemen and middlemen whom he cannot select, 

(2) Some of these being very honorable men but 
some of them crooks ready to swindle the farmer out 
of every cent they can, 

(3) None of these men being responsible to the 
farmer or subject to his control, 

(4) It being to the interest of all these buyers and 
middlemen that we now support to get our crops as 
CHEAPLY as they can. 

Or it will be best for your farmer neighbor to 
adopt the codperative marketing system, which 
means that he will: 

(1) Help pay the salaries of expert selling agents 
selected by farmers -themselves through their codper- 
ative marketing association, 

(2) Such selections to be made after thorough and 
searching examinations as to honesty, ability, and 
fitness; 

(3) These selling agents being responsible to the 
farmers and subject to their control; 

(4) It being always to the interest of these hired 
selling agents to sell our crops for us as HIGH as 
possible, ’ 

This is the whole situation in a nutshell. It is just 
up to your neighbor to use his common sense in de- 
ciding which plan ought to be better for him, his 
wife, and his children. He will have to do mighty 
little thinking in order to be convinced that he is 
already paying good “salaries” to a lot of buyers, 
and that while the codperative marketing associa- 
tion expects to get the. very ablest men in the buying 
business and will have to pay good salaries for this 
reason, nevertheless, under the codperative marketing 
system (where salaries go to men whose interest it 
is to sell our crops at the highest possible price) 
it will cost farmers less to sell their cotton 
than it costs under the present system (it now be- 
ing to the interest of the buyer to get our crops at 

the lowést possible price). 


I visited a county recently which is only two 
counties away from the one where your neighbor 
lives. In this county that I visited the farmers to- 
day are paying the “salaries” of fifty-three cotton 
buyers—and most of the fifty-three are living well. 
Under the codperative marketing system I have no 
doubt but that thirteen men will be able to do the 
work these fifty-three are now doing—and thereby 
save to the farmer the expense of keeping up these 
forty other men, their wives, servants, and auto- 
mobiles. 

Of course your neighbor ought. to do what he 
honestly thinks is the best thing for himself and his 
wife and children. Simply ask him to consider these 
facts and then act for himself. 


Is Selling the Grower’s “Business” ? 

" N@THER neighbor of mine has said that he 

A doesn’t intend to join the coéperative market- 

ing association because he has never seen any- 
body who can attend to his business as well as he can 
attend to it himself. This is a plausible-sounding ar- 
gument. What is the best answer to make to a criti- 
cism like this?” 

We understand that your neighbor is a farmer 
who spends his time growing crops. When he talks 
about the codperative marfeting association selling 
crops, therefore, and says, “I have never seen any- 
body who could attend to my business as well as I 
can myself,” he indeed makes a very plausible- 
sounding argument, but the trouble with him also 
is that he just hasn’t thought far enough. 

As a matter of fact, this neighbor’s business is not 
selling crops. His business is growing crops. About 
365 days in the year he is giving all his time and 
thought and attention to making crops. That is his 
business—his regular year-in-and-year-out business. 
Then there are three or four days in the year when, 
under present conditions, he.is up against the neces- 
sity of trying to sell the product of his business 
profitably. But this matter of crop marketing is 
not his “business.” There are other men who are 
making it their business year in and year out—365 
days in the year. Consequently when the farmer 
a few days in the year goes into the crop-marketing 
business and puts his ability up against that of men 
who are in that business all the time, he is at a dis- 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“OCTOBER IN TENNESSEE” 


ERE’S a beautiful picture of late October in 
H Tennessee—and Tennessee is not much unlike 

the rest of the South in this respect. Walter 
Malone of Memphis ts best known for his poem, “Op- 
portunity,” an answer to John. James Ingalls’ sonnet 
of the same name, but “October in Tennessee” is proof 
that he did much other work that should not be for- 
gotten:— 





Far, far, away, beyond a hazy height, 
e turquoise skies are hung in dreaniy sleep; 
Below, “the fields of cotton, fleecy white, 
Are spreading like a mighty flock of sheep. 


Now, like Aladdin of the days of old, 
October robes the weeds in purple gowns; 
He sprinkles all the sterile fields with gold, 
And all the rustic trees wear royal crowns. 


The straggling gardens all are interlaced 
With pink and azure morning-glory blooms, 
The starry asters glorify the waste, ’ 
While grasses stand on guard with pikes and plumes. 


Yet still amid the splendor of decay 
The chill winds call for blossoms that are dead, 
The cricket chirps for sunshine passed away 
And lovely summer songsters that have fled. 


And lonesome in a haunt of withered vines 
Amid the flutter of her withered leaves, 
Pale Summer for her perished kingdom pines, 

And all the glories of her golden sheaves. 


In vain October woos her to remain 
Within the palace of his scarlet bowers, 
Entreats her to forget her heartbreak pain, 
d weep no more above her faded flowers. 


At last November, like a conqueror, comes 
To storm the golden city of his foe; 

We hear his rude winds, like the roll of drums, 
Bringing their desolation and their woe. 


The sunset, like a vast vermilion flood ; 

Splashes its giant glowing waves on high, 
The forest flames with foliage red as blood, 
A conflagration sweeping to the sky. 


Then all the treasures of that brilliant state 
Are gathered in a mighty funeral pyre; 
October, like a king resigned to fate, 
Dies in his forests, with their sunset fire. 
—Walter Malone. 
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advantage, He is playing a game which is new to 
him, which is outside his regular line, which is not 
his “business,” and he fails for that reason. 


No doubt the average stockholder in a cotton 
factory or tobacco factory is just as intelligent and 


just as well informed as the average cotton-grower 
or tobacco-grower. Nevertheless you could not per- 
suade the stockholders in the cotton factory or to- 
bacco factory to try to sell their proportionate part 
of the factory’s output, each man for himself. They 
know that selling is not their business. Their main 
business is producing manufactured cotton or to- 
bacco and they hire experts to sell the product for 
them. Is it not a sensible plan for the growers of 
tobacco and cotton to adopt the same policy? 

Here is one proposition which nobody can dispute: 

A farmer must either (1) make no effort to sell 
his crops at the right time, but just blindly dump 
them on the market regardless of how glutted, de- 
moralized, or unfair the market must be; or (2) he 
must try to inform himself about market conditions 
so as to try to sell at such times as will give him 
most profits. 


I do not believe anybody will say that the farmer 
should follow Course No. 1—blindly dump his cotton 
or tobacco on the market regardless of conditions. 
Certainly no manufacturer of cotton or tobacco 
would keep on selling the same quantity of manv- - 
factured cotton or tobacco regardless of market 
conditions; nor should farmers act any less intelli- 
gently. 

All right then; let us grant that cotton and to- 
bacco ought to be sold with some regard for market 
conditions; that a market already full ought not to 
be glutted by the sale of a big unwanted surplus; 
that a demoralized market should not be forced to 
absorb so large afi offering as a steady market; that 
commercial and financial conditions the world over 
ought to be studied in connection with the sale of 
cotton and tobacco. ‘ 

Well, now, if farmers individually try to sell crops 
intelligently, we have several million farmers, each 
man for himself, imperfectly, unsatisfactorily, clum- 
sily, blunderingly trying to inform himself about 
market conditions—and failing after all. I might 
give all the time I can spare from my editorial work 
and every farmer might give all the time he can 
spare from his farm work, trying to get informa- 
tion about commercial, financial, and other world- 
conditions affecting the market, and with millions of 
us studying the problem not one of us would be so 
well informed as any one of the group of experts 
the codperative marketing associations will employ. 
These experts will live and work on St. Paul’s good 
principle, “This one thing I do.” They will have 
nothing else to think about, talk about, or dream 
about, except how best to market cotton or tobacco, 


as the case may be. ‘ 
business and lifework—of these ng agents. It is 
not the “business” of the farmer. His regular busi- 
so far as we can discover he has never made a very 
brilliant success trying -to sell crops. Consequently 
to handle this important work, just as he gets 2 
physician to doctor his family or a lawyer to look 
. 
Favorite Bible Verses 
Jest 11 :25—Jesus said unto her, I am the resur- 
though he were dead, yet shall he live. 
Psalms 1:1—Blessed is the man that walketh not 
way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scorn- 
ul, 
A Thought for the Week 
of our civilization. Without it, life, liberty, 
and property are insecure. Without it civili- 
itive times. Under such conditions, each human 
being is compelled to attend primarily to his own 
and has neither time nor opportunity for the intel- 
lectual, moral, or spiritual development. . . . The 
in the first instance, a question of political philos- 
ophy and not of law. The advocates of personal 


Selling crops will be the “busi "—the regular 
ness is making crops and he has done well at it. But 
we believe it is time for the farmer to get experts 
after his legal business. 

rection and the life: he that believeth in me, 
in the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the 
Ree for the law is the one essential fact 
zation falls back to the chaos and anarchy of prim- 
safety and to the protection of his own property, 
question of the limitations of personal liberty is, 
liberty have ranged all the way from those who 


favor the widest measure of license to the individ- 


ual to do as he pleases, on the one hand, to those 
who would restrict the individual by the most puri- 
tanic standards, on the other hand. Everyone has 
a right to advocate any view he pleases on this 
subject. However, when public sentiment has crys- 
tallized -nto law, there can be no question as to the 
duty of good citizens with reference thereto. They 
may still debate as to the wisdom of the law, but 
there is only one course of conduct, and that is 
obedience to the law while it exists—Hon. Harry 
M. Daugherty, Attorney-general of United States. 


A CAUTIOUS VIEW 


Some farmers are extremely cautious in expressing an 
opinion. While making a visit to New York, a man of this 
type was knocked down by an automobile. A crowd sur 
rounded him with condolences and questions. 

“Are you hurt, my friend?” kindly asked a gentleman 
who helped him to his feet and brushed the dust from his 
clothes. 

“Well,” came the cautious reply, 
good.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


“it ain’t done me no 
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285 Fur Exchange OUIS, MO. 











WORK FOR UNEMPLOYED 
Ex-Service Men 


I want to help every unemployed ex-service man 
who lives in the country. This is a special op- 
portunity to keep you employed this winter. Big 
money trapping. Write me. Nelson BR: Darragh, 
President, #. C. Taylor Fur Co., Fur Exchange 
Building, St. Louis 
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care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both wane? about our 


process on cow horse 

ee, calf and other skins; about the 

fur goods and game trophies we sell, 
Saxtoreme. on etc. 












Our Fashion Book, which heretofore 
orporated iy aad made a ea art of our 
co} n and made a °o 
reawhar eatalorue it hes Feshton plates of muffs, 
neckwear and other fine fur ore aN, also remodel- 
and Srepniring. together with prices and estimates. 

catalog, write name and address plain. 
Frisian Cc 


671 Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 





Top FurPrices 


You wilt fose money 
if You dont get our 


Price list.Write now. 


ROGERS 


FUR CO. St.Louis 


Save *50 to $300 


All sizes 1 to 80 H. eee 








and for oar Bi rices on - 
gines, Saws, Mills, ete 

D. T. BOHON CO. <a 
68 Main St., Harrodsburg, Ky. 


PEACH & APPLE 
TRE REDUCED 











TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 22 CLEVELAND, TENN. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE UNITED 
FARM WOMEN 


NOVEMBER 5—How to Plan a Menu. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 808 

Business meeting. 

Roll call: Read One Item in the Rte 
Food. See page 4, Farmers’ Bulle 808. 

Record: Somewhere a Voice Is Ca 

Talk: What the Day’s Food Should 


vide, 

Paper: Semote. menus. Page 3, Thrift 
Leaflet No. 

Discussion: ‘a Foods That Are Sub- 


stitutes for Expensive Ones. 
Record: Songs My Mother Used to Sing. 
Morgan-Macdonough. 


Refreshments: Nut-and-raisin sandwiches 
and hot chocolate. 
References: 


How to Select Foods. Farmers’ Bulletin 
88. Division of Publications, Depart- 
meat of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The Weekly Market Basket. Thrift Leaf- 
let No. 15. Division of Publications, 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 

How Shall We Choose Our Food? Thrift 
Leaflet No. 16, Division of Publications, 
supecsment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, 

Secrets of Correct Table Service, Sug- 
gestions for Menu Making. The Pick- 
ard Studios, Chicago, Il. 

Computing Food for an Average Ameri- 
can Family. Special. Bulletin No. 39, 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

Food for the Family. West Virginia Farm 
Bulletin No. 2, Extension Department, 
nage of Agriculture. Morgantown, 


@ 
The Uses of Foods and the Proper Bal- 
ancing of the Diet. Bulletin No. 276, 
Extension Series No. 30, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Moderate Cost Menus from Florida 
Food Materials. Department of Home 
Economics, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Food Selection for Rational and Eco- 

“"  momical Living. Chief, Office of Home 
Economics, States Relations Service, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Composition of Food Materials, Divis- 
ion of Human Nutrition, States Rela- 
tion Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 











Suggested Exercises for Arbor Day 


HE time has come when we South- 

ern people should awaken to the im- 
portance of preserving our timber 
lands. For this purpose, if for none 
other, we should recognize the signifi- 
cance of Arbor Day. He who planes a 
tree plants for posterity, and what 
better heritage could one leave the 
world than an apple tree, a pecan tree, 
or a beautiful oak shade tree? 

Since it is our children who are to 
carry on our work; the proper place 
for observance of this day is in every 
schoolhouse in the country on the day 


set aside for Arbor Day, which is the. 


first Friday after November 1 every 
year. This should be followed by tree 
plantings, the setting out of shrubs, 
vines, and other growing plants. 


Program 
READING by member of school board or 
other: influential citizen. Proclamation by 
the governor of the state, setting aside the 
day as Arbor Day. 
2. Reading: The Importance of Arbor Day. 


3. Music: My Country ’Tis of Thee. 
4. Recitation: “Woodman, Spare That 
Tree.” 


5. Reading: Paper on Value of Trees to 
Mankind, the Varieties and Particular Uses 
of Each. (This may previously have been 
the subject of an essay, and the best paper 
read on this occasion.) 

6. Action Piece: November Gave a Party. 
(Dance by children). 

7. Music: Some patriotic air. 

8. Recitation: Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s “Go 
Plant a Tree.” 

9. Reading: Hans Andersen’s story of the 
ambitious pine tree, or any other story about 
trees and birds. 

10. Action Piece: 


At the conclusion of the exercises 
the children and any adults present, 
disperse to the school grounds, the 
grove, or whatever place is to be orna- 
mented, where the trees and shrub- 
bery are planted with much solemnity 
and ceremony. 


November Gave a Party 


NOVEMBER gave a party, 

The leaves by hundreds came~ 
The Ashes, Oaks, and Maples, 

And the leaves of every name. 


Growth of a Tree. 


The sunshine spread a carpet, 
And everything was grand, 

Miss Weather led the dancing, 
Professor Wind the band. 


The Chestnuts came in yellow, 
e Oaks in crimson dresses; 
The lovely Misses Maple, 
In purple, looked their best. 


All balanced to their partners, 
And gayly fiuttered by, 
The sight was like a rainbow, 
New fallen from the sky. 


Then in rustic hollows 
At hide and seek they played, 
The party closed at sundown, 
But everybody sand 
. C. Hanson. 
The stage setting is to be a forest. 
The characters are to be dressed to 
represent their parts. 


One person recites the poem and as 
she mentions the different characters 
they come forward and bow. Then, as 
she goes on with the poem and comes 
to “All balanced to their partners,” etc., 
the children go through the motions. 
After the dancing is finished, the chil- 
dren come to the front of the stage, 
and, while Prof. Wind is darting hither 
and thither, in and out, buzzing and 
whistling, sing the entire song, after 
which the curtains are drawn. 


The Growth of a Tree 

(From Neighborhood Entertainments) 

HE smallest child—a little girl— 

should be dressed in brown; the 
second, a boy, slender and of medium 
height, wears a cape of pale green and 
carries a bough with young green 
leaves on it. An older boy should wear 
a cape of dark green and carry a 
bough with heavy dark green leaves. 


Little girl: 


I am the seed so tiny and brown, 
Searching a home in your good town. 

Make for me a soft, warm bed, 

And soon o’er the surface I’ll raise my head. 


She goes through the action of plant- 
ing an acorn, and then steps back. 

The younger boy speaks: 

I am the sapling, growing free, 

Soon to stand as a full-grown tree. 


Water me well, and give me care, 
And welcome shade to you I'll bear. 





OUR PATTERN DE- 
PARTMENT 





3506—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 


and 12 years. An 8-year size will 
require 15g yards of 36-inch material 
for the guimpe, and 2% yards of the 
dress. 


$726—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 
8, and 10 years. An 8-year size wil 
require 2% yards of 36-inch material. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
required to fill orders. 





Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Send 15 cents extra if you want a copy of our fashion catalog. 
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3721—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. A 12-year size will 
require 3% yards of 38-inch material. 

e underwaist of contrasting mate- 
rial will require 4 yard 38-inch wide. 

3722—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 
10, and 12 years. A 10-year size will 
require 4 yards of 38-inch material. 


Ten days 








He plants his sapling and then steps 
back. The older boy says: 
Here I stand, the full-grown oak, 
In summer hid ’neath a dark-green cloak; 
In autumn, dressed in a suit of brown, 
Till winter tears*my old leaves down. 


Through my branches, then, the cold winds 


sing; 
But they bear the pledge of another spring. 
And when, at last, we all grow old, 
Your children’s children shall be told 
Of the pleasant day when you planted me— 
The joyous tale of the old oak tree. 


Seasonable Suggestions 
“Fresh milk and greens have vitamines 
Enough for little Sid; 

So he at least will need no yeast— 

A real self-raising kid.” 

O NOT forget to celebrate Arbor 

Day, November 4, by planting a 
tree, vine, or shrub. 


Gorgeous autumn weather is meant 
to be enjoyed. Spend all the time out- 
doors that you can. 

Sick of the same old pjctures? Meas- 
ure the frames, and soon you will find 
some prints you like which will just fit. 

When the children have good man- 
ners, you can be sure that the mother 
is more than a housekeeper; she is a 
home maker. 

To a house without a water and 
sewage system, no improvement is so 
useful. Electric light and power may 
come next. 

Tell the children to “comb” their 
teeth. This, say dental experts, gives 
the right idea on how to use a tooth- 
brush. 


No wonder the kitchen knives get 
dull when they are all dumped to- 
gether in a drawer. A strap tacked at 
two-inch intervals on the cupboard 
door makes a first- rate knife holder. 


Believing that’a general knowledge 
of county government is essential to 
good citizenship, the Texas League of 
Women Voters has compiled a series 
of 14 bulletins giving in simple form 
the most important facts concerning 
the county. The series is called Know 
Your County and may be secured by 
writing the Texas League of Women 
Voters, enclosing 50 cents to cover cost 
and postage. 


Farmers’ Bulletin 1219 


pAnienns’ Bulletin 1219, Floors and 
Floor Coverings, should be in the 
files of every housewife. It deals in a 
concise but practical way with the fin- 
ishing and care of new and old floors 
and with the selection, care, and re- 
pairing of rugs and other floor cover- 
ings. Waxing, painting, oiling, and 
varnishing are only a few of the fin- 
ishes for which it gives directions. The 
laying and care of linoleum is also ex- 
plained. It will be sent free upon re- 
quest to the Division of Publications, 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, 


To Plant That Arbor Day Tree 


HE following directions should be 

observed when setting out a tree if 
you would have it thrive and be a last- 
ing and beautiful monument, 

If possible chose a calm damp day, 
as the roots will dry out much less on 
such a day than when there is sun- 
shine or wind. The safest thing is to 
wrap roots in damp burlap sacking. 
This is essential in the case of cedar. 

Take up as much of the root system 
as possible. 

Take up as much soil with the roots 
as possible. 

Trim the top of the plant to corres- 
pond roughly in size to that of the 
root system taken up. If transplant- 
ing evergreens, such as live oak or 
yupon, take off all leaves. 

Trim off all bruised roots and trim 
smooth broken or cut ends of routs. 

The ground where planting is to be 
done should be plowed and, if possible, 
cross plowed. Holes should be dug for 
trees and shrubs a little deeper than 
the depth of the root mass. If manure 
is used it should be old and well rotted, 
and should be put deep enough or 
enough to one: side not to come in 
direct contact with the roots. When 
the hole is ready, the roots should be 
laid out in it carefully, and fine soil 
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packed around them. If the soil is left 
loose the plant will be unstable and the 
rects will not be- quickly and easily 
nourished. Then a generous watering 
should follow. When the water is all 
tked into the soil, a layer of dry soil 
: 1ould be spread over the wet area to 
prevent evaporation. 

Plants should be watered once a 
week for a year when there is not 
rain, pouring on a generous supply of 
Ww ater and allowing it to soak in com- 
pletely. 

_No greater mistake can be made 

1an to sprinkle a little water on the 
urface. It actually does more harm 
ihan good by encouraging the roots to 
come to the surface. After plants have 
begun to grow a little, coarse manure 
may be thrown around them. This 
prevents evaporation, adds food mate- 
rial, and makes the food material al- 


eady in,the soil more easily available | 


ior the plant. 


Meat Curing 


RS. McBRIDE came into Mrs. 
I Jones’s kitchen where Mrs. Jones 
was busily scalding and scrubbing a 
big hardwood barrel. 

“What are you going to do? 
McBride asked after greeting 
neighbor. 

“T am going to put down some 
corned and dried beef. Mr. Jones is 
going to slaughter to-morrow so I 
want to have the casks ready.” 

“How soon after killing should the 
curing begin?” asked Mrs. McBride. 


“Ordinarily from 24 to 36 hours. This 
allows enough time for the animal 
heat to leave the meat entirely but not 
sufficient to permit decay to set in. 
Once the meat is tainted, no preserva- 
tives will bring back its proper flavor. 
On the other hand, if the salt is ap- 
plied too soon obnoxious gases will be 
retained and the meat will have an of- 
fensive odor.” 

“Which do you think is best, brin- 
ing or smoking:?” 

“On the whole, brine-cured meats 
are best for farm use, especially if the 
women do the work. They are less 
trouble to prepare and the. brine af- 
fords better protection against insects 
and vermin, Of course a cool, moist 
cellar is the best place for brine curing 
and it should be dark and tight enough 

-to prevent flies and vermin.’ 

“What do you have to have besides 
the barrel or crocks?” 

“Nothing but salt, sugar or molasses, 
baking soda, and a little saltpeter?” 

“Mr. McBride spoke of killing a 
beef of ours but I have been rather 
afraid to try to keep it. We will eat_ 
some of it fresh and can some but I~ 
had thought of selling the rest al- 
though I would much rather have it 
corned and dried.” 

“Fresh is the best way to eat meat 
but you need have no fear of curing 
some if you follow my recipes, which 

are the same as the government ones, 
and observe perfect cleanliness. I have 
used them time after time with uni- 
form success.” said Mrs. Jones 

Here are her recipes. Next week we 
shall publish her recipes for curing 
pork. 

Corned Beef—The pieces commonly 
used for corning are the plate, rump, 
cross ribs, and brisket. The pieces 
should be cut into convenient-sized 
joints, say five to six inches square. 
Cut them all about the same thickness 
so that they will make an even layer 
in the barrel. Meat from fat animals 
makes choicer corned beef than that 
from poor animals. Under no circum- 
stances should the meat be brined 
while frozen. Weigh out the meat and 
allow 8 pounds salt to each 100 pounds. 
Sprinkle a layer of salt % inch deep 
over the bottom of the barrel; pack in 
as closely as possible the cuts of meat, 
making a layer 5 or 6 inches thick; 
then put on a layer of salt, following 
with another layer of meat; repeat un- 
‘il the meat and salt have all been 
packed in the barrel, taking care to 
reserve salt enough for a good layer 
over the top. After the barrel has 
stood overnight add, for every 100 
pounds meat, 4 pounds sugar, 2 oz. 
baking soda, 4 oz. saltpeter dissolved 
in 1 gallon tepid water. Three more 

gallons of water should be sufficient 
to cover this quantity. In case more 
or less than 100 pounds meat be 
corned, make the brine in the same 
proportion. A loose board cover, 
weighted down with a heavy stone or 
piece of iron, should be put on the 


” Mrs. 
her 


meat to keep all under the brine. In 
case any should project, rust would 
start and the brine would spoil. 

It is not necessary to boil the brine 
except in warm weather. If at any 
time the brine appears ropy or does 
not drip freely from the finger when 
immersed and lifted, it should be 
turned off and new added, after care- 
fully washing the meat. The meat 
should be kept in the brine in a cool 
place for 28 to 40 days to secure 
thorough corning. 

Dried Beef.—The round is commonly 
used for dried beef, the inside of the 
thigh being slightly more tender than 
the outside round. The round should 
be cut lengthwise of the grain of the 
meat in preparing for dried beef, so 
that the muscle fibers may be cut 
crosswise when the dried beef is sliced 
for table use. A tight jar or cask is 
necessary for curing. The process is 
as follows: To each 100 pounds of 
meat weigh out 5 pounds salt, 3 pounds 
granulated sugar, 2 oa saltpeter; mix 
thoroughly together. Rub the meat 
on all surfaces with a third of the mix- 
ture and pack it in the jar as tightly 
as possible. Allow it to remain three 
days, when it should be removed and 
rubbed again with another third of the 
mixture. In repacking put at the bot- 
tom the pieces that were on top. Let 
stand for three days and remove and 
rub with the remaining third of the 
mixture and allow to stand for three 
days more. The meat is then ready to 
remove from the pickle. The liquid 
forming in the jars should not be re- 
moved, but the meat packed in the 
liquid each time. After removing from 
the pickle, ‘smoke the meat and hang 
in a dry attic or near the kitchen fire 
where the water will evaporate from 
it. It may be used at any time after 
smoking, although the longer it hangs 
in a dry atmosphere the drier it will 
get. 


How to Choose a Becoming Hat 


WOMAN’S hat, more than any 

other part of her costume, may 
make or mar her appearance,” de- 
clares Miss Gertrude Arbogast of the 
University of Wisconsin. She offers 
these suggestions to aid women in sé- 
lecting becoming hats: 

A brim which rolls up gently on the 
right side and down on the left is 

good. Whether this is a wide or nar- 
row brim will depend on the face be- 
neath it. 

A stout woman, generally speaking, 
must wear a wider brim than the 
slender one, since width in the brim 
and’ height in the crown will tend to 
overbalance roundness of face. 

The short, slender woman with a 
small face should almost never wear 
a hat with a. brim more than 3 to 3% 
inches in width. 

The long-faced woman, especially if 
she is tall; should avoid the tall 
crowned or tall trimmed hat. She may, 
however, wear a wider brimmed hat 
than the short, slender woman. 

The tall stout woman is often stun- 
ning in a large brimmed hat, because 
her height makes it possible for her 
to wear a hat which would make the 
short stout woman appear grotesque. 

For the person who wears glasses, 
hard lines and edges in hats should be 
ayoided. An edge may be softened by 
a bias fold, a ribbon slightly fulled or 
a band of fur. 

A hat with a stiff monotonous edge 
is not likely to be becoming to many 
persons especially to those who are no 
longer young. 

The most successful child’s hat is the 
soft, pliable kind which may be sub- 
jected to more or less rough treatment 
without very materially injuring its 
looks and wearing qualities. Stiff, fussy 
hats have no place in the wardrobe of 
a child. For every-day wear a tam is 


Go, Not Stay 


Wien first married, my husband 
did not care to go to church or to 
any community gathering so I con- 
tented myself to stay home, too. We 
never went to church, Sunday school, 
to visit our friends, or took part in 
any social activities whatever. 


So, of course, we have lost out and 
we miss it now as do the children who 
are growing up. Therefore, I would 
say to the brides, do not be a butterfly 
but do not cut out your social life al- 
together and especially do pet tied 
away from church. ALABA 


Get More Milk 
from Your Cows 







The greatest fault in most dairy rations, accerd 
ing to authorities, is lack of bulk. Bulky feeds 
mixed with concen i i 


- part of your dairy ration 
f Dried et hi yoo op --y F laxati ily digested 
te ri ee p. is u ury is laxative, easil nd rich 
hydrates. It - better health conditions, increases milk yields and adds to to protta. "Vou use with 
corn silage or to replace it. Free book sent on request. Address Dept. A. Low prices now in effect, 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY, Detroit, Ra 








On December Sist, 1921, I am going to give away a new 
wi Ford Sedan, fully equipped, with overs 4 
5 starter, to some one who answers my ad. and ts 
a successful in carrying out my simple instructions, 
a contest I will also give away a new Model 

Car, fully equipped and thousands of dollars ig Cash Re- 


wards, Bicycles, Gold Watches, Diamond ng Bh 
case of a tie £ 


graphe, etc., ete., and in 

the prize tied for. 

WRITE ME QUICK—GET 1000 VOTES 

In the picture are a number od hidden on 

many you ean find. Some are looking righ 
ms sidewise. You will find them upside 
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every way. Mark each face you find with a 
Fj mail to me with your name and address. 
many as five of the ) eaten faces I will K 
contest w 1.000 votes to your credit 
partiesiare, The two Teateee will get , Ky, 
not Lore Write i oaey, SURD. 

Dd. ACH. Con 


test Mer., ‘Dept. 8111 Spencer, Indians 


THE AUTO- OILED~ erpaminet fase g 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 4;:--:: a 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always °*T¥ 3 3) fF; 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshafts run in oil. See ume 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and 
are practically eliminated. 

Any windsalll which does uot have the gears running ta cil is only : 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have ji 
its gears enclosed and run in oil, pepe | meer pong hg ya 4 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. 
pumps in the lightest breeze esense it fo corvestiy Galenel Gal aa 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


Wri oiy AERMOTOR CoO, cmc? Des Moines 


Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 
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NUTS AND FRUITS 
FOR READY MONEY 


They mean good times for Southern farmers 
who raise them. 
Fruit and Nut trees give you Ready Money, 
h reduce living costs, and add to Ry value 
of your property. 
Shade Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc., make your 
home more comfortable, and worth more money 
you should want to sell. 


MANY GOOD KINDS 
TO CHOOSE FROM 
‘Trées, Plants and Shrubs, of 
Nuts, Fruits and Ornament- 
: gi. from om stock give uni- 


results. Check 
‘our needs against list: 
Peaches, Pears, 


. Persimmons, Grapes, 
= Figs, Roses, Walnuts, Apples, 
jm Mulberries, Camphor, ‘Shrubs 

and Oranmentals. 


Satsumas, Kumquats 
Grapefruit for the more south- 
erly sections of Dixie. 


Send today for our helpful price list. 
Address either of our nurseries. 


Me oUMMIT | NURSERIES 
Foley, Alabama 




















Rese 
MOLASSES 


THE ECONOMICAL FEED 











AFTER TRIAL 
19 27OR RETURN IT 








Feed your dairy cows, beef cattle and work The best shaves ever 
stock Dalyfood Stockfeed Molasses and sce 10 sun ell tkeaaietien pet eee see 
them thrive. Highly palatable. Biends with for free trial, After 10 
other feeds. Rich in carbohydrates; takes you ere 6a’ send us $1.95. We 
place of corn. Gives flavor to roughage; will then send you a $1.00 razor hone 
stimulates appetite. Easily digested. wt, Ag Sen's want oveem, 
Try a Sample Feeding! opal debe hie te 


Send $2.50 for a ten-gallon kegg—sufficient 
for forty days’ feed for dairy cow. (Keg 
alone is worth $1.25). Test it thoroughly. 
Then order in barrels or carlots (60 barrels). 
Barrels, $6.00 (average 50 gallons) f. o. 

New Orleans; special prices on carlots. Or- 


DIXIE MFG. co., & UNION CITY, GA. 


I accept offer and terme as stated above: 

















ders should be placed soon for winters 
supply. haiti eal 
THE J. J. GARVEY Co., New Orleans 
Dept. D 
P.o. 
STATE. R.F.D. BOx 

















én Autos and Tractors 


$100 To $300 MONTELY 








in Southwest. Write for 
. Way to a Sater. Job.’’. 











Save $11, vit Ta! Gusta wick 
large sise; all for $18.96. (Retail value 25,00): Rorth Fopone Avec Wichita, Kunsae 
Bs a te ie, bat, tase. Rete ine, KITSELMAN FENCE: 
i-2'tb. villows, $1.76. 16. t PRICES AGAIN REDUCED. 
,000.00 cash Lope te the Freight and — ~ty ee a 

or money oder to8es or ori tor Cokalaps trom Pastery to. =, Write 
Sanitary Bedding Ce, Der ea Charietta .C BROS. Dest. 64 MUNCIE, INDIAN 














ROOFING 
~~ PRICES 


DIRECT TO YOU 
FREIGHT 


FIRFPROCF— je OF »_= * te eo 
caer rust |r zee, —s 
Keefesany reel with’ 


CH EDGE. 


It can’t 
ead head naile, bammer 


And Foll Roofing of all kinds 


DIRECT TO YOU—FIREPROOF—EASY TO HAIL OW 


You CET Tories tae ~efor the next 4 


1G aim pate 

*euab Acent wi, address 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 
CAN BE NAILED — id Savanah, Ga 


your roofing 
@ profita others 








GASOLINE — KEROSE = 
Prices f.o.b.K.C. Carload fgt.toPbe. . 
wertime § 20-P. (was $ 59) Now $. arf 
6H-P.(was 180) Now 119.90 
12 H-P.(was 352) Now y+} 
30 H-P. (was 1091) Now 699.80 
NGINE WORKS, 


2353 Oakland Avenue, KANS. . 
2353 Empire Buliding, PITTSBURGH, PA PA. 











THE COOK REVERSIBLE FARM pITenER. 
FARM TERRACER AND ROAD GRAD 

is the plement ever invented and ee 
for the w that is required of it. It is the com- 
mon-sens rm Ditcher, and is low priced enough 
for every er to own gne or more, 

further particulars, write 
BURSON-DIAL & CO., Mfrs., Carrollton, Ga. 


BUGGY PARTS 


Buggy Wheels— Steel and 
Rubber Tired, alsoBodies, 
Seats, Tops, Dashes, Fifth 
ah reels Noe J Zoe vent - 
Write po for prices “fF a} sovepes 
money. 

H. A, White, High Peint, N.C. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 
Tancw WHITE LEGHORNS, 


Chet gearless me atnniesokan 



































pond WMiciee soda tet 
information to the W: 1. Eos 
GEO. B. FERRIS.33 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Look B kk. 


$15.50 a Hundred °*“* 74” 
FEED with os ote. a ? SS ts = 
40 Breeds Chicks. Select and 


tion Grades. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. S., 











Gambier, Ohie. 
ROCKS—REDS—LANGSHANS | 


TWIN OAKS WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 

BLACK LANGSHANS 

Stand pre-eminent. Hundreds for 
catalog and prices. 


TWIN OAKS POULTRY rit 


gale. Get 


5 Haw River, N. C. 











PLEASE LET US KNOW 


1% your PROGRESSIVE FARMER not reosived 
oy p each week. Please notify 
us of that we may take up the troudle With 
the Postottiee Departament 

















‘grafting. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department” The Progressive Farmer 











Something Every Farm Boy Should 
Learn to Do 


[®4" Boys and Girls: 

Last week I had a special talk 
for farm girls—and still I hope some 
of you boys are going to help get 
those pretty flowers for your homes 
this winter. 

This week I am going to tell you 
boys something every boy should 
learn to do—and yet there is no reason 
why girls should not also do the same 
thing. 

Now this is what I wish to say: If 
there is growing at your home or in 
your neighborhood, an especially fine 
fruit tree, shrub, or grape vine, would 
it not be fun if you could propagate or 
grow more just like it? [ think it 
would be, and I think the folks at 
home, and even your neighbors, would 
be proud of you if you could do this. 

Well, you can do it, and I am going 
to tell you pow you can. This is im- 
GRAPE CUTTINGS 








(a) Simple cuttings, 
are made from 
straight shoots or 
canes nearly uni- 
form in size through- 
out. They should 
have two or more 
buds. Cut just below 
the lower bud, he- 
cause roots develop 
more readily from 
joints. (b) Heel cut- 
tings, are made from 
the -lower portion of 
a shoot or branch 
cut off with a smail 
part of the older 
branch from which 
the cane springs. 
Both simple and heel 
cuttings are made 
from dormant, ma- 
ture wood. 





portant for every farm boy to learn 
because, as you know, apples, pears, 
peaches, grapes, etc., cannot be de- 


pended on to come true to their kind 
irom seeds. This is one case where 
seeds will not grow plants like the 
parent plant. -. 

Now let’s see how we can propagate 
the bunch grapes, like the Delaware, 
Concord, Niagara, etc. These may be 
grown from cuttings, layers, or by 
I want to tell you how to 
grow them from cuttings. Later on I 
shall tell you how to grow plants from 
layers and by grafting. 

1. First make your cuttings. Cut- 
tings from grapes may be taken any 
time after the new wood has matured 
and become dormant, but fall is the 





PLANTING GRAPE CUTTINGS 


Set with only topmost bud slightly above 
ground, cover and pack tightly with mellow, 
loose soil. Keep free of weeds by frequent 
cultivation. 


best time. Cuttings should be 8 to 15 
inches long and made from mature 
medium-sized and short-jointed limbs. 
Cut close to the lower bud, making a 
slightly slanting cut. ‘Cut about an 
inch above the upper bud. 

' 2. Tie them in bundles of about 25 
cuttings to the bundle with the butts 
all turned the same way. 

3. Bury the bundles or “heel them 
in,” butt ends up, and cover with 4 or 
5 inches of soil. Placing the cuttings 
upside down causes the butts to “cal- 
lous” or heal while the tops remain 
dormant. This enables the cuttings to 
put out roots as soon as they are 
planted. If they were heeled in with 
the tops up, the buds would start to 
grow before the roots started and 
would not do well. When the roots 
start first, they supply plant food and 
oo geese and both root and top grow 
well. 


4. Late in the winter take the cut- 


gee- ie ++6e 


tings up and plant them in a well-pre- 
pared soil. Open up the rows 3 to 4 
feet apart and deep enough to accom- 
modate the ful! length of the cuttings. 
Set the cuttings to a depth that will 
leave the top bud about level with the 
surface of the ground, and pack the 
soil well around them. Set the cuttings 
about 3 inches apart and either verti- 
cal or slightly slanting. 

5. Cultivate often, keep all weeds 
down, and never let a crust form on 
the soil. 

6. By next fall you will have a nice 
lot of grape vines ready for setting in 
another place where they are to grow. 


How many of our Progressive 
Farmer boys are willing to try to 
iearn this method of getting the best 


varieties of grapes and other fruits? 


UNCLE P. F. 


Mixing Work and Pleasure 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM an ll-year-old school girl. I go 

to school at Stone Mountain, and am 
in the sixth grade. 

But study is not all I do. We live on 
a large farm, and I have six calves. Two 
of them are purebred Holsteins and four 
are Jerseys. I fed all my six calves by 
myself during the winter and spring. 

The Holsteins are 10 months old and 
are big as cows. They certainly are 
pretty. You see I have lots to do, going 
to school, feeding my calves twice a day, 
and I also have 36 little chickens to feed. 
I do lots of other things, too. I help 
gather the fruit and vegetables for can- 
ning. ‘You can find fun in your work 
if you try. In summer, [ often go with 
my brother to the watermelon patch, 
where we have great fun gathering the 
watermelons. We often go into the pas- 
ture to play and wade in the creek. 

I also have a pony, and my sister has 
a pretty black horse, and we often go 
horseback riding. So you see farm life 
is as pleasant as city life, and I enjoy it 
very much. MATTIE MORRIS. 

Tucker, Ga. 

Editor’s Note—I have a sirong sus- 
picign that Maitie’s work and pleasure 
are so mixed and joincd together that 
she hardly knows which is work and 
which is pleasure. I do not know how 
it is possible to find a better place to live 
than on a well-diversified and well-con- 
ducted farm. I wonder if Mattie could 
not tell us something about Stone Moun- 
tain. How high is it? How broad? 
Do trees grow on it? What kind of 
stone is it? 


Some Interesting Puzzles 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
| WANT to join the Young People’s 
Department and have a good time 
reading about other boys and girls, as 
the rest do. I should like to write to 
somebody, for I like to write on the 


typewriter and want to learn to type, 


fast. I can write very well now, but not 
extra good. 

I see the other boys and girls are 
writing letters for prizes, but I want to 
put some of my puzzles in. I have 
written several puzzles and jokes and 
will write five for you. 

(1) Why is a four-quart measure like 
a lady’s saddle? 

(2) When is a girl like a mirror? 

(3) What soap is the hardest? 

(4) Why is grass like a mouse? 

(5) What comes after cheese? 

If‘ you want any more of the puzzles 
I write, I will be glad to send them to 
you. PAUL DRESSER. 

Ranger, Texas. 

Editor’s Note—I wonder how many 
of our boys and girls can guess the right 
answers to Paul’s pussles? We are go- 
ing to print the answers next week, so 
remember to look for them. These puz- 
gles are intePcsting, and we shall be very 
glad to have Paul send us more. 


NOT LIKE MOTHER MADE 

Johnny and his mother were dining with 
a friend. The first course was chicken soup 
with macaroni in it. The hostess watched 
Johnny as he sat quietly gazing into his 
plate. Finally she asked:7 

“Why don’t you eat your soup, Johnny?” 

“I don’t care for it, please, ma’am.” 

“But your mama said you liked chicken 
soup.’ 

“I do like mama’s chicken soup, bet Sed 
don’t put windnipes-in it.”—Poultry Nev 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


A Dollar Down 


and the Pig is Your’n 
Reg. BERKSHIRE PIGS 


ADDRESS 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 
DURHAM, N. C. 





























DUROC-.JERSEYS 


DUROC-JERSEYS — 500 Head 


In Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm 
Everything Immuned by Double Treatment. 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and CILTS, SERVICE 
BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 

Rest blood lines of the breed. Can supply from one 

to @ carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
WRITE US 

BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 








Brinkley, Ark. 











—DUROC-JERSEYS—| 


Let us quote Ba on high-class foundation breeding 
stock, sired by, or bred to JORDAN’S WONDER, 
North Carolina's. Grand Crampion boar. Every- 


thing registered, cholera immune, and satisfaction 
guaranteed on every order. Over 200 head to 
select from. 


WRITE YOUR WANTS 








JORDAN BROS., MeCULLERS, WN. 6. | 
... 








“a O. 1. C.’s 


0. |. C.—— PIGS, GILTS, BOARS 0. I. 
Pedigreed O. I. C. Pigs, from 2 to 3 months old; 
monihs-old Boars and Gilts; also 9-months-old Ser vice 
Boars. All out of State and National prize-winning 
blood. Cross-bred pigs at pork prices. Stock must 
be as represented or money "OWENS Write for cir- 
cular and prices. R Bedford, Va. 


POLAND-CHINAS 

















BIG JUMBO 101685 


POLAND- cue NAS—A limited number of Pigs by 
“BIG JUMBO No. 101685’’ and other noted boars, 

The best strain of living hogs represented in this her 

Send to headquarters and get the best, from the oldest 
and largest herd of Poland- romans in this state, at 

one-half Western prices. Addre 

4. B. GRAY, FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


“Millers” POLAND-CHINA Hogs 


BIG TYPE, PROLIFIC, REGISTERED 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
WRITE YOUR WANTS. PROMPT SERVICE. 
Get our Private Sale Catalog Free. 
PIGS AND BRED GILTS READY TO SHIP. 
“Two Herds”’ 
A. W. & L. D. MILLER, 








Harrisonburg, Va, 7 











{ SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 


THB GREAT TRIPLE-ALLIANCS 
Or the Hog With the Greatest Outcross in the 


World. 
CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS—Write and learn how 
to get a nig FREE. 


ee ARTERS FOR THS BEST. 
Tices to suit the times. 


IDYLLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N. C. | 


. . 2 
— Big Type Poland-China Pigs — 
From registered stock. They are big; they are bred 
right. Many of them are show prospects. If you want 
Poland-Chinas of the very highest caliber at a fair 


price, write 
RR. M. MOORE, Route 2, BEDFORD, VA. 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 


piss as good as the U. S. affords, Sired by 1100 Ib., 
ars and out of 850 lb., sows of national fame. Priced, 


worth the ney. 
H. P. CHEEK ROUTE 9, Lewisburg, Tonnessee 
SHORTHORNS AND HOLSTEINS 


WHERE THE PROFIT IS 


A 1250-pound steer 
selling for 10c per 
goons brings $150, 

ere is a differ- 
ence of $25 which 
may represent the 
only profit there is 
to the feeder. 
Shorthorns have 
this advantage of 
extra weight com- 
bined with quality. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ AS3'N. 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 






































HOLLINS HERD — Accredited 


COWS HAVE YEARLY RECORDS 
Heifers are tested for the year as they come in, 
Since 1902 the herd has been built up for 
PRODUCTION and TYPE. 


The blood of KING SEGIS dominates the herd. 
BULL CALVES FOR SALE 


Deot. F., Hollls, 








JOSEPH A. TURNER, Mor., Va. 
amie : — 


































































































SIMBAD MVPS S BHO34 AW 
_ Saturday, ae 2, 


armers ’ Exchange 


Bred-to-lay Barred Rocks (Parks’ firein)— A 4 
February cockerels; darks, $4; Ngits, $3. Mrs. 8. 














Rogers, Creedmoor, N. 

c Werd, Cash With Ord For Sale—Warred Rock bg ge il wate st 
(7 Cents a ord, Cas it er) narrow, even barred, stee! ue or" throughout ; 
Each Initial, Number cr Amount Counts as Word as me a Mrs. Garnett Poindexter, Fredericks Hail, 

Allow Your Advertisement a Chance to “Make Good” | _ RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Run _it-con secutively secutively and get better results. Purebred Reds—Hiens and cockerels. Mrs. John 

LIVESTOCK Kerr, Durham, N. 

C. Beds—Winners, great tayers. Prices right. 





BERKSHIRES 


Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 





































Rerkshires—Big Type. oes W. Graves, American 

National Bank, Richmond, Va 
DUROC-JERSEYS 

Choice Duroc pease que Gilts. Williams’ Duroo 
Farm, Pine Hal 

Duroc mr ——-' old, $10. W. 8S. Brothers, 
dlizabeth ¢ . C., Route 4. 

For Sale—Duroc- Jersey Pigs—8 weeks old. Price rea- 
So! able. J. A. Hardy, Blackstone, Va. 

Duroc-Jer ys—Dred Gilts, Pigs “(all ages—Best blood 
lines. Prices right. J. P. Alexander, Fairficli, Va 
Registered Duroc Hogs—All ag Best blood lines. 
Priced right. 1 Paul T. Menzel, “South Mills, N. C. 














Duroes of Qt Quelity—Pi: 7s 8 weeks old; Cherry King 
; registered in buyer’s name; _. ye 
anteed. Maceo Farms, Church Ros Va. 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs—By Granite Scissors King; the 
18-months, 1,000-Ib. marvel, to Granite Helen ae 
Ww rite your | wents. N. W. Weldon, Stovall, N. 
Purebred ~ Duroe : Boar—Rest breeding, age 3 years, 
Jaly; weight 500 Ibs. breeding condition; price $75. 
» A K. Grizzard, 


ill exchange for young, bred sow. 
Emor mopria, Va. 






















Lar ge, Stretchy, Good Colors, Big Bone Durocs— 
From champion sows and boars, at farmers’ prices. 
Roars, , gilts, pigs. Bradham Duroc Farm, 
Manning, Cc, 

O. I. C.’s 
stered Sows “and “Boa and Also Pigs 








0. 2. C. 
for Sale. Valley nin Farm, 
North Carolina. 


POLAND-CH CHINAS 


Box 27, Robersonville, 

















100 He ad Big. ‘type, e, Western breeding. _ Service 
boars, bred gilts Result of 28 years’ upbuilding. 
W. G. Houston, 'Pairfield, Va 





I Am Offering the Best of Registered Poland-Chinas 
at rea sonmble prices Write for particulars. E. O. 
Hunter, Winston Salem, N. C., Route 7. 


















Real @ Poland-Chinas—P 10 weeks old, 
males, $12; two 5-months-old boars (dan- 
dies), cheap, Seoryi hing regisiered in hearer” s name. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. J. K. 8S. 
Holland, Blue Springs, Miss. 

ABERDEEN- ANGUS 

“Ang gus Cattle’ ‘for Sale—All | ages, best. “blood . lines, 
both sexes; 150 head to select from. Write for our 
list of 19°90 show winnings- San- 


—and full particulars. 
. o. 
































ford & Rich, Mocksville, 
HOL STEINS _ 

One Re; ed Tol Istein Cow Registered Bull “Calves. 
R. E. L Smith, Sarber, Va. 

JERSEYS 

For Sale or Exchange—One Registered Jersey Bull—3 
years old. W. ITanes, State Road, N. C. 

For Sale—Registered Jersey Bull Calves—6 months 
old, $25 each. John D. Foard, Statesville, N. C 

Rexistered Jerseys—Bulls, Bull Calves, Dred Heif- 
ers—Dest breeding; good producers. W. G. Houston, 
Fairfi eld, Va. 

Two Re tistered Jersey Bulls—3 years old, from Reg- 
ister — dams; cheap. John Hickson, Aquadale, 
Nor th Cc lina 

~ a triste d Jerseys—Young bulls, | 7 mo mths ¢ old, for 
sale, from large, beautiful, producing cows. High- 
class breeding; accredited herd; full pedigree and pic- 
tures on apt lication. Priced low. J. 8S. Roller & 
Sons, Timberville, Va. 

_SHEEP 
Fine De rset J Rams. Stacy’s Farm, Amelia, Va. 


ed Dorset Rams—Ram lambs cheap. Floyd 




















Will waiters, Va. 
MARES 
0 ‘lass, Six: year-old Saddle 3 Mare- ~Make 
off Rozardt, Or: ungeb ur 8. 
TWo OR MORE BREEDS 
10 esh Cows and Springers. Charles Craf- 
tor ton, Va 


stock, 
Staun- 


gs and Shoats for Feeders—From large 
make large porkers. Charles Crafton, 





Shor 
t 





Holstein and 










































For Sale--Accredited Herd 19 Grade 
Guernsey Milk Cows. Broad Acre Farm, Inc., Black- 
stone, Va. 

DOGS 

_Re ae Dogs for Sale, Clifton Tutherow, Lincolnton, 

orth Caro lina, 

Fine Male Pointers— ~Ready to train, 8 months. 
Jones s, Kershaw, 8S. C. 

Six Male Be agles—6 months, just. right “to break, 
all papers, $25 pair; $15 single. ‘heodore Scott, 
Orange, Va. 

RABBITS 

Purebred Belgian. “Ha res—¥ ung “and matured “st ck, 

Prices Ti hit. BR. F Cauble, Cleveland, N. Cc. 
LEGHORNS 

Wante:l—60 White _ Legh 10rNn Pullets— Must be of 
good strain and priced reasonable. B. vey, 
Union, 8. C 

For Sale—S. C. Brown Leghorns—Pullets, March 
hatched ; also a few choice cockerels and hens. Write 
H. P. Coffey, Lynchburg, Va. 

S. C. White Leghorns— ~ years’ continuous breeding 
for heavy egg production. Coc sow tl pullets, hens, from 
this great laying s n of the South. Prices reasonable, 
Write D. R. Me er, Mooresboro, N. C 

ORPINGTONS 








an Orpington Pullets—$2 ei each. Mrs. G.-E. Whit- 
4 c, 


Stantonsburg, N N. 





Cockerels — $1.50. 





Early Hatched | Bur ¢ Orpington Co 
Charles P. Kirby, Selma, N. C. 


Buff Orpingtons-—300 for sale. Write for prices eo 
show record. Address Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. 


et ook’s Strain S. C. “Burr Orpingtons— Young and ¢ old 
us for ae sale. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobacco- 
vi 











Orpingtons—Males, $5 


For Sale—e hampion 
each. Write Elmer 


and $10; females, 
Octtinger, Wilson, N. C. 

Choice Lot of Cockerels and Pullets—From my prize- 
winning Golden Orpingtons. Popular prices. 
A. A. McCorkle, Salisbury, N. C. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Quality Barred Rocks. Stacy’s Farm, Amelia, Va. 


Some Fine Barred Rock Cockerels a” Sale—$2.59 
each. E. It. Hewett, Southport, N. 


Pure Barred Rock Cockerels—6 to 8 or old, $2 
to $4. Edgewood Poultry Farm, Reidsville, N. C. 


White 
and $6 























D. -s McBrayer, Mooresboro, N. 


A Limited Number Harold Tompkin® s Famous Strain 
Rhode Island Red Ces eherele—0P, each, R. M. De- 




















Shazo, Greenville, 8. 

Annual Fall Sale, November list to 15th—Reds, 
toth Combs—Buy layers, fancy breeders and exhibi- 
tion stock now at great saving. Splendid cocks and 
cockerels, $4.50 to $10. Hens and pullets, $3.50 to 
$7.50. Won many firsts, specials and cups in South’s 
best shows during past 15 years. Customers in 17 
States. Catalog free. Mrs, J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 

DUCKS 
Wild Mallards—$3 pair. 0. ). Robey, Maryville, Mo. 





Horton’s High Quality Fawn and White Indian Run- 





ners. Sylvan View Poultry Farm, Curryville, Mo. 
PEA FOWLS 
Wanted—Peafowls. Zora Wagstaff, Skipwith, Va. 








TURKEYS 


i "Purebred Bourbon Toms—Big: fellows, as Fairview 
Farms, Ramseur, 

Turkeys Wanted—Few Young eee for table use, 
Hf. A. Marks, "Winter Haven, Fla 

Pure! bred Bourbon Red Toms any unrelated stock, 

eact sryan Nesbit, Waxhaw, N. C. 








nt Rronze Turkey 





Young Stock for 
Springside Farm, Newberry, 8S. C. 
Iiourbon Red Turkeys for Sale—30 cents 
Write Mrs. J. H. Lewis, Chester, 8S. C., 


“Purebred Gis 
breeding purposes. 








Purebred 
per pound. 
Route 4 


Narragansett 





Turkey Book Free = tells ‘all about 
the wonderful new Narragansett turkeys, which are so 
easy to raise, and lay their eggs at home with the 
chickens. It tells how to get started with these turkeys 
that do not wilt and droop and sleep and die, but crow 
and feather up and fatten from the day they hatch. 
Gives records of remarkable results with turkeys all 
over the United States. Interesting pamphlet of in- 
structive ‘‘Turkey Talk’’ free to farmers Address 
urns W. Beall, Route 38, Horse Cave, Ky. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


~?P urebred White Leghorn and White Roc “ke } Coe rels— 
$2. George H. Bruton, Mt. Gilead, 






































Anconas, Black Langshans and Buff Orpingtons— 
Hens, pullets and c erels, all purebred. Prices in 
accordance with quality. Chas. P, Winston, Amelia, 
Virginia. 

“ Seaewe ~~ 
CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 
ga ns Frost-proof Cabbage he. —Leading va- 
ic $1.50 per 1,000; 500, $1. Clark Plant Co., 
Tho ymasville, Ga. 

Reliable Cabbage OM te Be ag Lead- 
ing varieties, pospaid, 500, $1 00, $2.25. Thom- 
a ville Plant _Co., Th ymasvi il! e, Gs 

proof Cabbage Plants — From om Long I Island 
S 25 ae 1,000; postpaid, $1.50. Special price 
t Varina Plant Co., Varina, a. 


~ Read dy—Le ading varie- 
75c; 1,000 ex- 


Waiter Parks, 


Cabbage Pla: ts 
i 50c; 500 postpaid, 
guaranteed, 








sfaction 





N. 

“Cabb: e Plan t Wake fields, Fiat t Dutel h, 8 Suc- 
cession— Now Satisfaction or money back. Post- 
paid, 100, 30c ’ The; 600, $1; 1,000, $1. 75. Dd. F. 





Jamison, Summerville, 8. 





ading, $1.75 
healthy, 


Plants—Winter and 
500; prepaid and insured; 


spring hs 
strong, 


Cabbage 
1,000; $1, 


full count; Government inspected; grown her 
lead, others follow. Medlin Plant Farm, Fort Mill, 
Sout “srolina. 


| 





varieties, 3, by pare el pos 
to 5 5.000, Pi see 


500, $1; 1,000 
30 per 1,000. 
el 





aba e Plants 
per 1.000: by exr 


’ 10,000 and over, $1. 
guarant: ed on p 


5,000 to 10,000, $1! 
Cash 


with’ order; <i t delivery 




















post shipments. Rale igh Pant Co., Ral eigh, N 

CLOVER 

‘or Sale—Bur Cloyer Seed—While it lasts, at 10c 

per pound f.o.b. ee point. Send us your order. 
ry Seed Cc Hickory, N. C 
COTTON 

Half-an and i-Half ~C ytton Seed—Pure, sound, clean, 

and free from disease; no weevil. For booklet, address 


Luray, _T nn 


Cre 0K 
Mitche Il’s 


Bros., 








Fault less Bred King i crn yf a 
early, prolific, and larg yield lint; 
larger boll, better staple, storm and dri uth resistant; 
the very best boll weevil dodger. Price $6 ber 100 Ibs. 
Sugar Le oat Cotton | Farm, Youngsville, N. 
saad 

Uedge Plants—Amoor_ River - Privet 
green, 1,000, $15; 500, $3) hoes $2, postpaid. 
Plant Farm, Conover, . 


ats 


more vigorous, 





Plants—Ever- 
Bolick 





—Fulghum, 70¢; 
Ralp h Griffin, 


PEANUTS 


1 See d. or Roasting poate —Alabama 
re o order 


Rust-proof, 74¢ per - bush- 
Douglas, Ga. 





Seed ~Oats—Ft 
el; cash with order. 











~ Selected No. 
Runners, 34¢c tb.; White Spanish, 





accepted for less than 100 Ibs ( ith order. 
Goff-Hutchison Mere. Co. (Inc, "g50‘e0e). “Pternriog, 
Alabama. 

PECANS 











W rite for prices on 


prices 
Florida Nur- 





Pecan Trees Pay Big | Dividends— 


selected, vigorous, heavy-bearing stock. 
series, Monticello, Fla. 

Florida Pecan Groves ~ Are Worth Investigating— 
Hampton 


Farms teils about them and other Florida 
Copy free. J. F Houser, Hampton, Fla. 


farming. 


Extra Choice Bred-up Budded and Grafted Paper- er- 
shell Pecan Trees—Eariy bearers. JLargest pecan nur- 











- + - | ; 


Strawberry - Plants — Send 
Gandy, Klondyke, O7 any other vaiet 
Jolin Lightfoot, East Chattanooga, Tenri 


Strawberry Plants—Selected stock,> aT] leading 
rieties; 100, 90c; 500,” $250; 1,000, $4.75; cash 
order. Buxton White Seed Co,, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


$2.50 e 500 Aronia, 
000 for $4.75. 








‘ MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 





Grape Vines, and Orna- 
pars’ experience. Catalog 


Fruit ;Trees, Pecan Trees 
mentals for Sale—Over 40 











free. Salesmen wanted. Smith Bros., Dept. 25, Con- 
cord, Ga. 
FRUIT TREES 
Fruit Trees—All kinds. Write for price list. Oak- 


dale Farm, Birmingham, 


Trustvemthy Fruit Trees and Plants—For home and 
commer@@l orchards. Catalog free. State approximate 
quantity wanted. Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hutt Ave., 
Hickory, N. C. 


Fruit Trees—Reduced Prices—Direct to planters. No 
agents. Peaches, apples, pears, plums, cherries, grapes, 
nuts, pecans, mulberries, berries, ornamental trees, 
vines, and shrubs. Free 48-page catalog. Tennessee 
Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Buy Farms From the Owner—On 10 years’ 
G. Layton, Dunn, N. C 


Fine Tobacco and Cotton 
fice, easy terms; or will rent, 
Cofield, N. C 


Improved 
peaches, cotton, tobacco, 
prices, informa ation. Ww. 
North Carolina. 




















“time. J. 


sig sacri- 
Jeffreys, 


Farm for Sale— 
I.T. & BR. A. 





Cheap—lIdeal for 
Write for 
Fayetteville, 


Farms fer Sale 
stock, vegetables. 
J. Brockington, 


Seven 


near Mid- 
and other 
R. E. 


For Sale—70 Acres 

Nash County; 

ta anes 
N. 


On “public > highway, 
nice 6-room «welling 
land and location. 





dlesex, 
buildings. 
Prince, F 
Impre ved Grain, 
pd ms mig md © 
dence, dairy ba 
pasture land. 





Cotton, 

inty, South ( safoline. Moc > resi- 
ilo, tenant houses; 500 acres fenced 
John Hickson, Aquadale, N . 


VIRGINIA 


544 Acres—Will sell a part or “all. 
Jarratt, Va. 


Hig shly Im roved 
Owner, Amelia, V 


Farm for 8 
located. Price 
sox 113, Peter: burg, 











Ww rite 








W. T. Robbins, 





300-Acre e Farm—sale or lease. 








Acres Good d Land—And ide ‘ally 
Gay, Rt. 3, 


—140 J 
$65 per acre; terms. W. F. 
illustrated leaflet, 


Va. 
Farms for Sale Write for new 

ribing ten Special Farm Bargains, ranging from 
$2,700 to $25,000. Nice properties and priced to sell 
quick. Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 


OTHER STATES 
J. A. 


Owner—Well improve d farms. 




















ror Sale by 





Russe Winnsbc ro, La. 
Mr. IHlomeseeke r—C heap Lands—Great variety crops; 
ghtful climate; hard surfa roads; plenty water. 








er for information. Chamber of Commerce, De- 
Queen, Arkansas. 

The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
through the South Plains region of West Texas. A 


new farming and livestock region, with new towns, is 
being opened up. This territory already is partly oc- 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibilities 
proven by actual experience. Here you can profitably 
raise cotton, corn, sorchums and fruit. It is an ideal 
livestock and dairy country. Low prices for untilled 
lands and very easy terms. Move in early and take 
first ne. Write today for free illustrated folder. 
= varman, 30 Santa Fe Bidg., Blythe, Texas. 


The State Land Settlement Board of Califofnia has 
a number of desirable irrigated farms of 20 and 40 











acres in San Joaquin Valley for sale to bona fide 
homeseekers on 3642 years’ time. Money advanced 
for improvements and dairy stock. Complete irriga- 


Price per acre varies according to loca- 
cent of purchase price payable when 
deal is made; remainder in semi-annual installments 
extending over period of 36% years, with 5 per cent 
interest annually Your opportunity to acquire a farm 
in winterless California. All deciduous fruits profit- 
ably grown; alfalfa is a paying crop. Ideal condi- 
tion for stock and poultry. Good schools and unsur- 
passed roads. Fruit associations market your crops, 
relieving you of marketing problems. You can farm 
a ! year in California. Go this fall and see for your- 
self. State Board’s booklet, also Santa Fe illustrated 
folder desc ribing pe Joaquin Valley, mailed free on 
request. Seagraves, General Coloniz ation Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 909 “Railway Exchange, , Chicag 


LOANS 


We Have a Million Doll: ars in Si 
at 6 per cent interest on warehouse rec 
boro Warehouse & Storage Co. The expense of carry- 
ing cotton with the Greensboro Warehouse & Storage 
Company is materially cheaper than you will find in most 

*¢s, in many cases less than half. In a 100 miles 
reensboro the annual consumption is approximately 
a million bales. If you don’t know us, ask your own 
banker or The Progressive Farmer. Write for further 
information. J. E. Latham Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Wanted—Young men_to learn the barber trade. Best 
college in the south. Write Charlotte Barber College, 
il 8S. Church ‘St, Charl tte, N. C, 


Shorthand, 


tion system, 
tion. Five per 

















ght to Lend Farmers 
3s of Greens- 














Bookke e] ving, 





ot pe writing and _Penman- 





shi) Mortons thly tausht dust es 

positions free. Home st Py courses o gi n. Send 
for eatalog. King’s Business College, “Rale Be, ‘Bees Goo 
and Ché ark ote, N. € 





HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


PP PP PP PALPR APPL P APPLIED OLD LLLP PALL DPD 
~T xperienced Married Farmer Would Like Position as 















Farm Manager. Cotton, trucking or general farming. 
sarge acreage preferred. Box 205, We st | Ra leigh, N. C, 
a Railway Traffic In r!— 0 to $250 
monthly; ex ses paid after 3 “months’ spare-time 
study. Splendid opportunities. Position guaranteed 
or money refunded. Write for free Booklet G-92, 
Stand. Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 





SALESMEN 


$20 Daily Selling Wonderful New Low-priced Ford 
Bumper—Outsells all others. Every Ford owner eager 
Wallace McCormick, Streator, Ill. 











va-~ 
with 





THY 
hs > 
ypeet” : id 14g) 927 


MACHINERY 


ARs 
Persistency Produces Best Re eene~-De hot m iss a 
issue in The Progressive Farme 


Corn Mills, Saw Mills, Shin hgle Mills, wv ater Wheels 
zines De Loach. Co., Atlanta, 






























B ai in New and Second-hand Gasoline and kero- 
ane 1es State horsepower wanted. The Motor 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

For Sale—Reversible sulky ‘plow, 1 13- -ineh bottor :: 
Rolling coulters; new. Iron Age potato digger, dig 
10 acres day; new. Bargain. Geo. N. Huntley, 
Gloucester Point, Va 

For Sale—Two new Roderick double disk harr we 
disk 18 inches. One Amsco Tractor Seed Dri fe 
wide nuternational Tractor, with a 24 A, Ga 
ble ; tractor been used about 60 days. O 
worth First check for $1,100 will buy same. 
J. A. Cave, ‘Summerville, 8. C. 
PPI en 

Factory S rockers, suites. Moffitt Mfz. 





le—Chairs, 
Co., Ramseur, N. ¢ 





Brings Better Results—Do: 
Progressive Farmer. 


Persistent 
miss an issue in 


Advertising 
The 
jh Coming Before 


Christ—Convincing Bible Eyi- 






























dence. took free. Migiddo Mission, Ro che ste 

“When Mary Married Me’’—Latest foxtrot hit; sent 
postpaid for 25¢ (coin). Thomas Pub. Co., Neosho, 
Missouri. 

We Collect A unts, 3, Notes, Claims—Anywhere in 
the world No chRarges unless collected, May's Col- 
lection _Ageney, Somerset, Ky. 

~ Sash, Doors, Frames, ‘ete., ‘for Sale—Slightly 
and brand new; various sizes. New flooring, ceiling, 
ete. Harrison Cons truction Co., Petersburg, Va 

‘ollect ions, Notes, Accounts, Ete —Made everywhere, 





legal adviser in office. 
made. Columbia C 
Somerset, Ky. 


Estates settled, 
less collections 
Sox 359, 


ollection Agency, 





FEED 

Cotton Seed Meal and Hulls 

ment from mills to feeders and dealers. 

for prices, delivered ‘any railroad station 
only. Lyie & Lyle, Huntsville, a. 


FERTILIZERS 
Acid Phosphate, 





We make direct ship- 
Write or wire 
Carlots 





Nitrate of Soda, German Kainit, 




















Agricultural Lime—Write, phone, wire. W. J. Brock- 
ington, Fayetteville, N. C, 

Nitrate of Soda, Potash Salts, Fish Guano—In 
straight carload lots, spring deliveries, lowest cash 
prices. J. K. Melver & Co., Savannah, Ga. 

HONEY 
Cc he ice “Hone y juaranteed pu ire an @ del lie’ 12 
$2.75, by mail postpaid. The Stover Apiaries, 
KODAK FINISHING 

Mail us 20c¢ with any size film for developm and 

six velvet 7 Or send six negatives, an and 





20e for six prints. Or send 40c for one 8x10 "neinad 
enlargement. Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Phote 
Finishing Co., 319 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 














Aut mobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechanics; Repair T- 
men—Send for free copy of this month's issue. It 
contains helful, ‘instructive information on overhaul- 
ing, ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage 
batteries, etc. Over 110 pages, illustrated. Send for 
free copy today. Automobile Digest, 638 Butler Bldg 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

NUTS 
The Clark Nut Co., Box 524, Harrisburg, Pa.—-Wants 






































to get in touch with those who can furnish Pecen 
Kernels and Black Walnut Kernels. Quote price first 
letter. 
ORANGES 
Florida Oranges—Write J. R. Taylor, Tampa, Fils 
PRINTING 

250 Printed Envelopes $1. 05; 500, $1. 60, 1 postpe 

Womble Pre: ss, Beare reek, } N 
SACKS 

: xtra Good Feed Sacks—24 by 28 inches: 160 
good sacks, 30 by 40 inches. Make offer. Sahlmann’s 
Dairy, Midland Park, 

SYRUP 

vor Sale — Choice e New Cane Syrup—In 10-M. cans, 
$3.75 per case of 6 cans. Cash with order. H. W 
Curr ‘le, » Atmore, Ala. 

For Sale Pure Georgia Sugar Care Syrup—-A-l 
grade, in new 35-gallon barrels, at 60c per galk 
f.o.b. H. P P -_ Townsend, Climax, Ga. 

TIMBER 

Seven,foot Split Ash Fence Posts—Creosote treat 
17¢ each Don MeLeod, Rowland, N. C. 

soxwood—We are the largest users of cut boxwood 
in the United States. If you have any to ship, get in 
touch with us. Hedge variety preferred. Le pr es, 
Dun & Bradstreet. 8. S. Pennock Co., 1612-20 Lud 


low St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘TOBACCO 


Smoking or Chewing Tobacco—10 Ibs., 
$3.50, C.O.D. Ford Tobacco Co., May- 





Homesy nD 
$2.25; 20 Ibs 








fiel ld, ‘ Rentue ity. 
~~ Kentuc ky Hon ‘spun Chewing and Smoking be enon 
—10 ths., $2 20 Hs. 4 Producers’ Exchange, 





Mayfield, Ke ntue ky. 





WOOL 
Wanted to Buy—Wool Direct From Farmers—Write 
today to J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 


HOLSTEINS 


nee nese 











— 





‘5 Females— HOLSTEINS -1 Male 


Rosni Holsteins Consignment to Virginia Breeders’ 
Sale, Richmond, Va., Nov. 4th. 5 Femaies, | Male. 
A 83-year-old daughter of the Great Homestead Su- 
perb Vale, a Jr. 2-year-old, record of 15,540 Ds. 
milk and 631 Ds. butter. A 3-year-old daughter 
of 30-tb. sire, with a yearly ceuurd. 0 2-year- 

















sery in the world. Catalog free. Bass Nurseries, buyer. Act quick. old daughters o. - 30-1b. sire, both bred to Home- 
Lumberton, Miss. ' ’ aN > stead Superb Vale. A young daughter of Home- 
Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Scll Mendets, a stead Superb Vale; a son of Homestead 
RYE patent, patch od instantly meding leaks in at noe Vale, dam has two A. R. 8. 0. records. 

—_— sils ar ] ackag ce, olle 2 4 On, 

Abruzzi Rye—At_ $2.55 ae while it lasts. Nub- 79] Prins lam, Y. FRANK S. WALKER, Woodberry Forest, Va. 
bin n Ridge Farm, Climax, N. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Strawberry Plants—Address Rosebank Nursery, Win- e e 
chester, Tenn., Box 320-B. 

For Sale—St, Rexis Tverbearing Raspberry Plant uction OSaie or hegistere uernseys 
James M. Rogers, Proffit, ya. 








Strawberry Plants—Improved Lady Thompson plants, 
1,000, $3; 500 prepaid, $2. Bolick Plant Farm, Con- 
over, N. 

Progressive Everbearing eeeesy Plants—100, $1; 
500, $4; 1,000, $7.50; prepaid. O. Byrn, Sylvia, 
Tennessee. 


Strawberry Plants—Progressive Everbearing plants, 











100, $1.50, postpaid. Bolick Plant Farm, Conover, 
North Carolina. 

Strawberry Plants—Lady Thompson, Buback, and 
Excelsior, 50c 100; $4 1,000. juy Bolick, Hickory, 


North Carolina. RAIS, on 

Famous Oregon Strawberry Plants for Sale—Largest 

and sweetest berry grown; 100, 75c; 500, $3.50; 1,000, 
R. BR. Hecht, Ridge way, N. C. 

500 Strawberry Plants Postpaid for $2.50—Write for 

wholesale price list of peach and apple trees. Chatta- 

nooga Nurseries, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


























Friday, November 4th, 1921 


Our First Consignment Consists of 
29 Head— 24 COWS and HEIFERS and 5 YOUNG BULLS -—29 Head 
Sale Will Be Held at 
FAIR GROUNDS, BENNETTSVILLE, S. C. 
For Catalog, Write 
C. S. McCALL, or R. M. PRATT, 


Bennettsville; S. C. 

















Ask your dealer about the 
Perfection Oil Heater Con- 
test—-$5,000.00 in prizes. 





| ALADDIN 


Le 
Qe 
- 


SECURITY OIL 

















/K erosene costs only about 
half what it did last year” 


A practical way to save coal this fall and winter 


The Perfection Oil Heater 
will prove more econom- 
ical in over a million homes 
this year than ever before. 
Coal prices have changed 
but little in the last twelve 
months, while Aladdin Se- 
curity Oil, the best kero- 
sene you can buy, has gone 
down nearly 50%. 


The Perfection is an effi- 
cient heater. There’s no 
waste of fuel, no ashes that 
represent many of the 
pounds that go to make up 
your ton of coal. Rooms 
and hallways that are used 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 


Baltimore Division 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heaters 


Ol COMPANY 


STANDARD 








only a few minutes each 
day are an added source of 
wasted heat, greater, prob- 
ably, than you imagine. 


Use your coal heater to keep the 
whole house warm. Then in cold 
weather, instead of ‘‘rushing’’ the 
fire allday, make the living rooms 
comfortable by using a Perfection, 
just where you want it—in the bay 
window or the opposite side of the 
room from the radiator. 


You can burn a Perfection for 
about 10 hours on a single gallon 
of kerosene. Your hardware or 
department store salesman will 
gladly point out its simple con- 
struction and smokeless wick ad- 
justment. to you. 




















President 


RICH’D. I. MANNING JOSEPH WALKER’ R. L. HOLLOWELL 
Vice Pres. & Manager 


Treasurer 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS EXPORT 
& IMPORT CORPORATION 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


COTTON 








DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BUSINESS 


We Pay Market Prices and Our Patrons Share in Profits 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 











(7 


NURSERY STOCK! 





GRAPE VINES 


Rose Bushes, Shrubs 
and Vines 


(UR New CATALOG is 

ready. lis Free! It shows 
only varieties that have been 
tested and tried throughout 
the South—no high-priced 
freaks or “novelties.”” It con- 
tains some real information. 
Its Free! 


DROP US A CARD TODAY! 











Fruit Trees, Berry Plants 


DEPENDABLE STOCK 











Fun ‘ 
You Are Not Guessing 


At Quality 
When you buy from any Depend- 
able Nurseryman in your 
home State 


ounge Re yy 
_ k A, Chase, Alabama. 
Write FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Ine., 
the one near- Desk B, Augusta, G 
est you for W. T. HOOD & CO., 
Catalog--and Desk H, Richmond, Virginia. 
mee aé@. i. vee. sag od ~~ 4 sad co. 
‘omona, 


ees eourugnn kunseny co., 
Desk D, Winchester, Tennessee, 
vu. om NUROERY co., 
Desk F, Misstesippt. 














ad 





fut BRAND 


Save your property —re-roof now 

pa the wanthor f is good, or supply 

roofing needs for future building— 

} save money by ordering from this 
ertisement 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 


Per Roll ("%55,") $1.25 


oc: 2-Ply $1.95 . sr $0.38 
" Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or 
‘34 lengths. One- Sees rolls of 108-eq. tt. ones 
a4 cement, nails, ete. Will notstick in rolls. 


Ord d 
er Soday direct from South's Oldest and 


| SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Baint ridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 


Box A CHASE, ALA. 





[tea NURSERY CO., 














You Can Save $50.22 


Ry ordering your buggy 
direct from us. Write for 
ol oe 8 a prices. We 

to make 6 
ies that will give you 

















Any advertisement should be in our office at least 
12 days before it is scheduled to appear. 





IR 


Aspirin 


Always say “‘Bayer’’ 


Unless you see the name “Baye 
on tablets, you are not getting ge 


r” 
N- 


uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Directions in package. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manu 
facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 











fur House H 


Our $2,500,000.00 capital and our 
branches in every large city of 
the globe enable us to pay you 
MORE MONEY for your Furs. 


BETTER =: 


Grading 


charges and do not deduct any 
commission. 

Our Reference; Your own Bank or Banker. 

Guaranteed price list, ship- 

and complete 

et pp Don’t send 

genoa pany be single skin anywhere until 

A postcard willdo. WRITE TODAY. 


HERSKOVITS 


Returns 
We pay all express and parcel post 


iNEW YORK NY. 


LARGEST FUR MARKET IN THE WORLD? 





‘MOTORS 


For your home or business; for wash- 
ing and ironing machines, garage or ma- 
chine shops, house pumps, printing e 
ery,etc. A general utility motor for many 
purposes. Thoroughly tested, high quality, 
moderate wn 

Quality Motor Bargain 
Columbia Teter teh. c., 4h. pip »1p., 
with 10 ft. cord cm - Mt em 2h . 
t! co! lug, also 2 in. groo 
pulley. furnished” for D. C., 32 v., 
110 % or 220 v. 
0 day money back guarantee. Sent 
prepaid on receiptof yourorder with money. 
Inquiries ow all types and sizes of 


Interesting preposition te agents. 
(Tear off coupon and mI today) 


Check motor desired Address Vepartment No. I 
A.C. 110v.3 25a. 40c...... 50c.... 60 c--- 
D.C, 5 Ricci Ceincnt 226 Vencsssve 
Name. 


Address 
The Columbia Electric Mfg. Co. 














